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THE WALTON, 
Swarthmore College, | SEVENTH STREET AND Wes_Ley AVENUE, 


| Ocean City, N. J. 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. Emity W. Frencnu. 


Opens June 22, 1901. Mary WALtrTon. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. Accommodates 
100 guests. 


The Bartram, 


WiLpwoop, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. 
attention given to the menu. 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


The St. James, 


On St. James Prace, ATLAnTic City. 


First house from beach. 
Home comforts. 


Under care of Friends. 


S . 
end - Catalogue. Especial 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pores for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, )} p, «stale 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } - SARA JANNEY DEACON. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, The Driftwood, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Puris or Born Sexgs. | 
Wear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal | 
seurse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially = . 
wtractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- | 


yer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to | The Eversea, 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Jenkint 


Or, own, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Rates Moderate 


Opposite Young’s Pier. 





Nicely located. 
Ocean City, N. J. 
For particulars address 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 


Opens Sixth month 15. 


627 Westey Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
SBecial rates during June and September. 
—_—_—— AMY I. GARRETT. 


The Belvidere, 
1x SoutH New Jersey Ave., Atcantic City, N. J. 
Excellent table. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
wudents either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


aan = . ae HE KATHLU, 

ve Zooetean =. T 1126 Centra Avg., Ocgan City, N. J. 
le a. Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp Grr ts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill | 


eS .. miles north of New York City. 
Per Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


Terms reasonable. Booklet 
PHEBE C. KEISEL. 


Oczan Env or TEnnessex Avz. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


and comfortable. Write for booklet. 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 





Booxiser 
Maitzp. 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open Fifth Month I. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endownment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
° Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A small number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, 
CLARA J. MACNAIR, 


Wyncote, Pa. 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


RACHEL R. HOLT, 
Baltimore, Md 


Near the beach. 
Home comforts. 


— NLARGEMENTS 


from 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 


Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 


20th 


\ Principals. 


| vania Railroad’s 





Kept by Friends. 
delphia to Cresco and return is $5.20. 


| to Crescoand return, $4.45. 





‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren acu tux reas 


Steam heat, electric bells, heatec sun parlor, home-like 


CONGRESS COTTAGE, 


Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


Beginning Seventh-day, the 2oth inst., the Pennsyl- 
Summer Schedule to the Pocono 
Mountains went into effect. We now have four good 
rains to Buck Hill Falls (Cresco station) every week- 
day, and one extra, making five, on Seventh-days. 

*,* Trains leave Philadelphia for Cresco as follows : 

6.50a.m. Reaching Cresco 11.46 a. m. 

g-06 a.m. Reaching Cresco 1.16 p. m. 
is attached to this train. 


A parlor car 
The whole train runs through 
to Cresco, without change. 

1z2noon. Reaching Cresco 4.30 p m. 
1.03 p.m. Seventh-days only, reaching Cresco 4.50 p. 


m. This train runs through without change, and has a 


| parlor car. 


3-52 p.m. Reaching Cresco 7.33 p. m. 
lrairs from New York are more numerous than from 


Philadelphia. The summer excursion ticket from Phila- 


From New York 


A GOUD NAME. 
Cottage No. 1, shown in our “‘ Notes”’ of Fifth Month 
18, is completed, and the owners expected to occupy ig 
this week. They have made a happy selection of a 
** Huis ten Bosch,’’—the House in the Wood. 


It és a house in the wood, and then the inspiring associ_ 


name 


| ation is with the palace of Queen Wilhelmina,at The 
| Hague, where the Peace Congress of 1899 was held. An 


excelient name! 


No Mountain Resort is so favorably situated as to 
Philadelphia and New York as is the Pocono region. 
Write for information in regard to the SUMMER SETTLE- 
MENT FOR FRIENDS at Buck Hill Falls. 

CHAS. F. JENKINS, Secretary and Treasurer, 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 

1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 

These large and well-appointed Tempgrance Hoters 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bath-rooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
ing Rooms. 

FrrepRoor FLoors. PsrrecrSaniTaTion. Trie- 
PHONE. NiGHT Porter. Zhe Kingsley Hotel has a 
good Billiard Room 
Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inciusive charge for 

Sedroom, Attendance, ‘lable d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 
TEL&GRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, 

*“* BookcraFt, Lonpon.” | ‘‘ THAcKERAY, Lonpon.”’ 


The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambier, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited tg register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3; Friends’ 
mecting-house,at 15th and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, 1go1. from 10 a. m.to 1 p.m. 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B. 
AMBLER, supt, Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Pan-American Visitors. 

A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$1.00 per day. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
pass the door to Exposition. For further information 
address, 1 HE MISSES BLECKLEY, 297 West Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississif, 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making 
$1.50 per annum. 

fo those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


iriver 
e price 


Susscairrions MAY Bacin at any Time. 

WEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. Wepo not “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 
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imsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
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BRASS and 


enameceo BEDSTEADS 


Let us re-make your old mattress. 

You will never go anywhere else. 

Lace Curtains cleaned. 

Furniture re-upholstered. 

Awnings—did you ever have a ventilated 
awning? Try one. 


JOSIAH G. WILLIAMS, 13 N. Ith St. 





WANTED. —AN 


| of four small children. 





| $1.50 a day. 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., 


| watches for the least money. 





A wishes a position as managing housekeeper, or as 
companion. Address A. R., this Office. 


FRIEND WITH MUCH EXPERIENCE 


XPERIENCED AND POPULAR TEACHER | 


wishes position in school to teach Grammar and 
Rhetoric. Address No. 195, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


VY MIDDLE AGED OR 
elderly woman Friend, desiring a quiet, comfort- 


| able home in the country, to assist in light housework, 


two in family, companionable. 


Address with reference, 
W. M., Somerton 


tation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS MANAGING O 
working housekeeper, by lady of ability. Address 
No. 199, this Uffice. 
ANTED. —AT KENNETT SQUARE, PA., 
boarders for the season; modern conveniences, 
nice porches, good water, and shade. 
STUBBS. 


ANTED.—A POSITION 

and companion to elderly lady for summer. City 

or suburbs, or would go away with lady for the summer. 
Address E. G., Box 67, Chatham, Pa 





ANTED.—REFINED WOMAN AS HOUSE- 
keeper in gentleman’s family, to have special care 


ional references. Suburban home. 


Other help employed. 
Address No. 198, this Office. 


ANTED.—FIRST- DAY SCHOOL LESSON 

Leaves, Quarterly No. 2, New Testament Series, 

rgor. Postage refunded. Address ELIZA H. WOR- 
RELL, 140 North rsth Street, Phiiadelphia. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 


companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 


| Address No. 187, this Office. 


HANNAH C. | 
| Walter Clark, which 
AS ATTENDANT | 


Must be kind and have except- | 





INTELLIGENCER. 





Publisher’s 5 Department, 


Seventh-day Afternoons. 
FROM now until the middle of Ninth month we 
shall close our offices on Seventh-day afternc 


| at 1 o'clock. 


Business Change. 


| ANNOUNCEMENT was made on the 2oth instant, — 
OR |} 


it being the last day of the half year—that t 
co-partnership which had existed under the firm 
name of Joseph M. Shoemaker & Co. (112 Custon 
House Place, Philadelphia), had expired accord- 
ing to its terms, in consequence of the death of 
recently occurred. This 
notice was accompanied with another announcing 
the formation of a co-partnership by Robert M 
Janney and Nathaniel E. Janney, under the firm 
name of Robert E. Janney, for the transaction ot 
a general Banking and Brokerage business. 

As An Advertising Medium. 


OUR friend William M. Hunt, of Rochester, N 


| Y., Manager of the Rochester Radiator C 
| writes us—at the conclusion of 


a letter on other 


| : 
subjects—an encouraging line or two concerni: 


| 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 


desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A 

camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 

Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 

make a specialty of enlarging and framing. 

send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch | 
trade—established three generations ago—and 


| up to date in every feature of the business, ». 


are able to offer the best and most serviceab!e 
Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


11 S. oth St., (below Market, soe Post Office 


| William S. Yarnall, meiebnatin Opticien 


| 78 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO, 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 


EDWARD T BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. ce 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


| 
near the head 
the Fa 
| } 
|} to give you a larger 


Call or | 


| A FRIEND in New York City, 


| effort to increase 


= 
| 
| 
| 


the INTELLIGENCER'S value for advertisement 
‘* We have just finished checking up our adver 
tising,”’ INTELLIGEN( 
of the list, which is always led 
Journal (Philadelphia). We expe 
e advertisement next seasor 
and run it every week."’ 


he says, “‘ and find the 


rm 


Increasing Circulation. 

concluding a busi- 
ness letter, urges the importance of a persevering 
circulation, 
says, ‘‘that there are Friends who would 
take the INTELLIGENCER were 
called to it 


‘I suppose, 
many 
their attent 
I hope eventually every Friend \ 
read it regularly. 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 
Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS: 

One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 

Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD'A 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXVII. 

WHat we need now is the Quaker of the present 
time, who shall embody all the calmness and firmness 
and truth of his predecessor, plus all that modern 
thought shall have done to equip, all that past achieve- 
ment may have done to inspire, and all that present op- 
portunity may direct to heroic duty and consecrated 
service. Henry W. WILBvR. 

In ‘‘ The Duty of Friends to Social Reform,’’ Chautauqua, 
1900. 


IN GOD’S IMAGE. 


Eyes that can pierce the secret of the skies, 
And find the earliest violet—lips that glow 
With loftiest eloquence, and yet do know 
With what sweet tones to still a baby’s cries ; 
Strong hands that bear great burdens, yet despise 
No love-wrought service, howsoever low ; 
A brain that flames with swiftest thought, yet slow 
And patient lights the way for dimmer eyes ; 
A heart of gold, in only such degree 
Alloyed with worldly wisdom, as shall make 
Pure metal fitter for the give and take 
Of life’s rough usages. So, here you see 
A man who in his Maker's image framed, 
Amid life’s lures hath ne’er that image shamed. 
—Gathered. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


From an article by ‘‘ Penn”’ (William Perrine), in Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


In Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” when describing the 


abode in which poor Gabriel found refuge when he | 


came to “that delightful land which is washed by the 
Delaware’s waters,’’ the poet says of it: 


‘* Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and 

woodlands ; 

Now the city surrounds it, but still with its gateway and 
wicket 

Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seem to 
echo 

Softly the words of the Lord, ‘the poor ye always have 
with you.’”’ 


Without reviewing the many controversies there 
have been as to whether Longfellow meant the little 
old Quaker almshouse back of Walnut street, below 
Fourth, or the old City Hospital, at Fourth and 


Spruce, or the Almshouse, at Eleventh and Spruce, | 


or the Pennsylvania Hospital, when he had in mind 
the place where Evangeline at last met her Acadian 
lover, I do not know of any other which to-day we 
may so easily associate with the spirit of Longfellow’s 


| lines as the Pennsylvania Hospital. There is, 
indeed, no very great difference, despite the increase 
in its buildings, between that venerable institution as 
| we now know it, with its simple brick walls, its but- 
tonwood trees, and its tranquil lawn, and what it was 
when the young New England poet lived in Phila- 
delphia and took his walks along Spruce and Pine 
streets. 

However this may be, we have in that square of 
ground between Eighth and Ninth and Spruce and 
Pine streets the one tract in the old city proper which 
more than any other preserves the memories of ‘‘ the 
children of Penn,” their simplicity and their benevo- 
lence. No other area which may be compared with 
it in point of size has been less diverted from its orig- 
inal purpose, unless we except the Christ Church 
burial ground at F‘tth and Arch streets, the Quaker 
ground at Fourth and Arch, St. Peter’s at Third and 
| Pine, and, perhaps, Independence Square. Indeed, 
its main or oldest building is a specimen of Colonial 
architecture which should be put in the same cate- 
gory as Christ Church, the State House, and St. 
Peter’s. It carries us back to the time when the sec- 
ond George was on the English throne, when the 
Penns were in the full flush of their proprietary author- 
ity, when Pennsylvania was one of the most obedient 
of the appendages to the crown, and when Benjamin 
| Franklin, at the age of forty-five, was the shrewdest 
| politician and the most popular writer in Philadelphia. 
Indeed, if we except the excellent Dr. Thomas Bond, 
there was no other man who had more to do with 
bringing it into existence than “ Poor Richard,” at 
that time the lately retired editor of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette. It was then a novelty; there had been no 
other institution like it in America for the sick and 
afflicted, and it is thus that the friends of the Pennsy]- 
vania Hospital, in commemorating the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its advent, could point to it 
as the oldest charity of its kind that now exists in the 
United States. 

There is no passage in Franklin’s famous account 
of his own life more characteristic of him when in the 
prime of his career than that which relates the part he 
had in the foundation of the hospital. He took pains 
to declare that the credit which was sometimes given 

to him for being its originator was misplaced—that 
| the honor of conceiving it was due entirely to Dr. 
Bond. But he goes on to tell how the doctor aftera 
| time came to him with the compliment that no pub- 
lic-spirited project could be carried out in Philadelphia 
| without his help—‘ for,” the doctor said, ‘‘I am 
asked by those to whom I propose subscribing, 
‘Have you consulted Franklin on this business—and 
what does he think of it?’ And when I tell them I 
have not (supposing it rather out of your line) they do 
not subscribe, but say they will consider it.” Frank- 
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lin then made an inquiry into the nature of Dr. Bond’s 
plans, concluded that they were wisely projected, and 
gave them his hearty support. He subscribed to 
them, induced others to subscribe, and “‘ prepared the 
minds of the people by writing on the subject in the 
newspapers, which was my usual custom on such 
occasions, but which he (the doctor) had omitted.” 
These practical methods of Franklin as a newspaper 
man caused an increase in the subscriptions, but these 
were still not enough, and he then turned his atten- 
tion to the Legislature, of which he was a member. 

There seems to have been a good deal of opposi- 
tion among the country members to any direct grant 
of the public money to the proposed institution, but 
Franklin was a politician who understood all 
the arts of legislative procedure. He introduced 
a bill incorporating the Pennsylvania Hospital’s 
contributors and appropriating to their use a 
sum of money in blank ; he obtained leave for the 
introduction of the bill, with the under- 
standing that if the House did not like 
it they could throw it out. But in it 
Franklin had caused to be inserted a 
clause which provided that if the con- 
tributors were to raise ten thousand dol- 
lars then it should be lawful for the 
Speaker to sign an order on the Treas- 
urer for the same amount. Franklin, 
in describing his success in engineering 
the bill, says: ‘‘ This condition carried 
it through, for the members who had 
opposed the grant now conceived they 
might have the credit of being charita- 
ble without expense, and agreed to its 
passage ; and then in soliciting subscrip- 
tions among the people we urged the 
conditionai promise of the law as an ad- 
ditional motive to give, since every 
man’s donation would be doubled; 
thus the clause worked both ways. 
The subscription accordingly soon ex- 
ceeded the requisite sum, and we claimed and received 
the public gift, which enabled us to carry the design 
into execution. A convenient and handsome build- 
ing was soon erected ; the institution has by constant 
experience been found useful and flourishes to this 
day (this was only less than twenty years afterward), 
and I do not remember any of my political mance- 
uvres, the success of which at the time gave me 


more pleasure; or wherein, after thinking of it, I | 


more easily excused myself for having made use of 
some cunning.’’ But it was comparatively seldom 
afterward that the hospital received any public help. 
I noticed that Mr. Garrett, in his address (at the cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary), stated that upwards 
of a century had passed by without a grant of money 
to it from either the city or the State. 

From the day when Franklin joined hands with 
Dr. Bond the record of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
has been one unbroken chapter of beneficence. 
Chiefly under the ministration of the Quakers during 
many years, and still bearing distinctly the marks of 
their conservative ideas, it has seldom obtruded it- 
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| self upon the public eye. It has pursued its mission 


quietly, and men and women who have entered the 


| gateways of its sombre old walls have been mostly 


the victims of accident and disease. Indeed, there 
have been not fewer than one hundred and fifty 
thousand of these sufferers who have lain upon its cots 
since the time of Bond and Franklin ; probably more 
than a quarter of a million other sufferers have been 
brought within the reach of its help. The simplicity, 
I was almost about to say the severity—if I had, it 
would have been in the sense of its unostentatious 
spirit of equality—in dealing with the children of 
misfortune, has made it in some things the most 
democratic institution of its kind ever known in this 
country. I used to have occasion not infrequently to 
note the admission of its patients. Twenty years ago 
or more there was an old Scotchman, “ Aleck,’’ who 
kept watch and ward at the wicket with the same 
sense of fidelity that the late ‘‘ Aleck ”’ Gilchrist, in a 
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PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, ORIGINAL BUILDINGS, 1756. 


different sphere of usefulness, guarded the portals of 


the Union League. The entrance to a soldiers’ 
barracks could not have been more destitute of show 
or ornament. Whata procession night after night 
and day after day, but more especially on a Saturday 
night, was the old man wont to receive as he hob- 
bled to the gate—from the vilest outcast in the 
Fourth Ward to the scions of fortune—thieves, pros- 
titutes, politicians, ballet girls, bootblacks, merchants, 
bartenders, mechanics, and the curled darlings of so- 
ciety. Their names, as a rule, all went down in 
common in the same register ; the space which sepa- 
rates the poor from the rich and the lowly from the 
proud never appeared to be so obliterated as when 
the stretcher or the wagon was bringing in the help- 
less, prostrate ones ; and it would often seem that the 
wretch from St. Mary’s street, with a bruise over his 
eyes in some drunken brawl, received as much at- 
tention as the victim of some sensational tragedy that 
shook the whole town. 

How many citizens who pass along its walls think 
that therein were received the wounded as far back as 








the time of the French and Indian War and Brad- 


dock’s expedition ; that it was there that some of the 


French neutrals came after their awful expatriation 
from the peaceful valleys of Acadia by their British 
oppressors ; that General Howe forced the hospital to 
take care of his soldiers and that the Continentals 
later on took similar measures for the care of their 
unfortunates? And for more than a century no 
scourge or calamity of disease has visited Philadel- 
phia when the Pennsylvania Hospital, or the men who 
have served it—many of them among the greatest 
physicians and surgeons of their time—have not 
played a part in performing those offices of humanity 
for which they receive so little of the credit or the 
honor they deserve when compared with the blather 
and bombast which we are too prone to fall to in our 
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Adams were still alive, and antedating the similar 
records of the government by nearly half a century ; 
the library and the pathological museum, known to 
all the intelligent students of medicine in Philadelphia, 
and to them almost alone, and that picture of ‘ Christ 
Healing the Sick,’’ which millions of Americans 
gazed upon with wonder as an example of the art of 


| Benjamin West, and which was long a great popular 


show piece in a little building especially set apart for 
its use on the Spruce street side of the hospital 
grounds. There, too, was the old-time refuge of the 
insane, at least up to the time when the genius of 
Thomas S. Kirkbride was dedicated to their smitten 
lives. 

“Take Care of him and I will Repay Thee ’— 
such has been its motto under its seal of the Good 





PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, 


worship of some Joey Bagstock or some Boanerges 
in the political market place. 

Then, too, there are many things about the old 
hospital and its grounds which appeal quaintly or de- 
lightfully or curiously to our local interest, or smack 
peculiarly of the olden flavor of the town. There is 
the leaden statue of Penn on the Pine street lawn, 
which came from London nearly a hundred years 
ago ; the clock which David Rittenhouse made ; the 
grave into which Stephen Girard saw the body of his 
poor, distracted ‘‘ Polly ’’ laid away after she had long 


wandered in the starless night of a dethroned reason ; | 
the bust of the first Rush, who gave up many years 


of his life to the service of the hospital ; that faith- 
fully taken record of the temperature day after day 
ever since the time when Jefferson and the older 
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(PINE STREET FRONT.) 


Samaritan ever since the days of Franklin, and to-day 
it is, perhaps, even more lived up to than it was then. 


THE spiritual life is a Spirit-led life. It has new 
impulses, new sensations, new deeds. It is a life 
which no longer goes its own way; it has surren- 
dered its way to the Spirit’s better way. By sub- 
mission to the Spirit’s direction, it escapes the do- 
minion of the flesh. The spiritual life is a life yielded 
fully to the control of the mighty Spirit of God.— 
| The Episcopal Recorder. | 

d¢ 

“CHILDREN,” said a good man to the family 

gathered around his death-bed, “ during my long life 


I have had a great many troubles, most of which 
never happened.” 


, 
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Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. 


THE LATER HISTORIES. 

GOLDEN Text.—The God of Heaven, he will prosper us ; 
therefore we, his servants, will arise and 
build.—Neh., ii., 20. 

Before study of Lesson read II. Chr., vi., 17-42. 

Tue four books—I. and II. Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah—have been already referred to; and we 
have used their contents especially in follow- 
ing out the history of the Hebrew people 
after the exile (Old Testament Lessons, xv., 
7, 8,and 9). In the present Lesson we will 
study them as literature rather than as his- 
tory—as presenting the life and thought of 
the time when they were written rather than 
that of the time considered in the subject 

matter. 
The four books seem to have been origin- 
ally but one book. The two books of Chroni- 


No. 24. 


and ‘‘in the old Hebrew collections Ezra and 
Nehemiah were but one book. It was in the 
Septuagint that they were first separated” 
(Gladden). We have thus two books instead 
of four. But a very little examination of 
the last chapter of Chronicles and the first 
of Ezra will show that these two are but parts 
of a single writing. Indeed, the Book bs 
Chronicles ends in the middle of a sentence, [22°> 


tact 


which goes on in the third verse of Ezra. tee 
It seems probable that the roll containing 
the book was torn in two, leaving an unfin- 
ished sentence at the end of the first part. 
The verses necessary to make a proper begin- 
ning were then copied into the second portion 
as we have it now. The general style and 
the aim of the booksis the same throughout ; 
there seems to be no reason for the division 
into four parts. 

The author has made use of various 
sources in writing this history. One of them 
was evidently the canonical books of Kings, 
since we have many quotations therefrom, 
either word for word or with slight changes. 
The chronicler also quotes from the “ Book of 
the Kings of Israel and Judah,” probably 
court records to which the writer of our 
books of Kings also had access. The 
chronicler supplies, in addition, some 
material not recorded in the earlier history, and 
therefore may be supposed to have made use of 


some traditions or writings not known to the author | 


of Kings; or, if known, not valued to the same ex- 
tent. The latter part of the history, which continues 
the story of Judah down to the fourth century B. C., 
makes use of various documents, such as the procla- 
mation of Cyrus (Ezra, vi., I-5), various genealogies 
(Ezra, ii., 8, etc.), and probably writings of Ezra and 
Nehemiah which had been preserved. That the 
books were not written as they now exist by those 
whose names they bear is evident from the mention 
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331 years B. C., talilie Nehemiah’s last visit to Judah 


was nearly a hundred years earlier. The first part of 
the history is a review of the early days of the He- 
brews. The time before the kingdom is indicated 
only by detailed genealogies. Of the descendants of 
Israel those of Judah, the tribe of David (the kings of 
Judah), and of Levi (the priestly caste) are treated 
with great fullness. The reign of Saul is passed over 
with a few words. There is no account of his selec- 
tion and coronation, Samuel not being even men- 
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LETTER OF FRANKLIN, 


1775. 


This relates to the statue which stands on the lawn in front of the Penn- 
Hospital, 
Spenser’s successor, was sold to a ‘junk dealer’”’ 
bought by John Penn (son of Thomas), grandson of the Founder, was 
given by him to the Hospital, in 1804. 


facing Pine street. Lord de 


in London, and being 


It was not valued by 


tioned. With David the interest of the historian 
appears, his reign and that of his successor, Solomon”, 
being treated in much detail. But the treatment !5 
widely different from that of the author of Kings. 
We find no mention of the hostile relations of Saul 
and David, and no mention of David’s temporary 
subjection to the Philistine king. The wars of David 
are passed over lightly. The events which occupy 
most of the space devoted to the great king are the 
bringing of the ark to Jerusalem, and the prepara- 
tions for the building of the temple. Great promi- 
nence is given to the part played by the Levites, the 


of a certain high priest who held that position about | names being given of those appointed for various 











duties. 
and others connected with the ritual service (1. Chr., 
xv., XXiv., XXv., XxXvi., etc.). The chronicler’s story 
of the reign of Solomon is chiefly concerned with the 
building of the temple and the ceremonies connected 
with its installation. 
almost identical with that in the Book of Kings 
(compare II. Chr., x., andI. K., xii.). The history of 
the period following the separation deals almost ex- 
clusively with the history of Judah, Israel being 
only introduced when it has relations with the sister 
kingdom. Throughout the whole account the effort 
to exalt the Levitical order is plainly evident. In the 
story of Hezekiah’s reforms the late historian indi- 
cates that they were especially the work of the Le- 
vites (II. Chr., xxix.), while Isaiah is not even men- 
tioned, though the Book of Kings and the prophecies 
of Isaiah indicate that he was a leading spirit of the 
time (compare also IJ. Chr., xxxii., 24-38, and II. 
Kings, xx., 1-11). Neither is any-mention made of 
Jeremiah in connection with the reforms of Josiah 
and the events leading to the exile. 

It is perhaps not worth while to indicate further 
the animus of these writings. The other books fol- 
low the same general plan of emphasizing in every 
possible way the importance of the priesthood. 

The books were undoubtedly written by a priest 
or one closely connected with the priesthood, and at a 
time when the priestly caste had replaced the kings as 
governors of the Jews. Such was the time of the 
latest fact which can be identified in the account, the 
time of the High Priest Jaddua (Neh., xii., 11, 22). 
Such a time would correspond with the references to 
“the days of Nehemiah and Ezra” (Neh., xii., 26, 
47). We may, therefore, assume the year 300 B. C. 
as about the time of the writing of these later 
histories. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 26. Seventh Month 14. 
GOOD AND EVIL. 


GOLDEN TeExtT.—To him therefore that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.—James, iv., 17. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, iii., I-15. 


Tue ‘Garden of Eden,” or earthly Paradise, is a con- 
ception which no doubt was derived by the Hebrews 
from the Babylonians. The place described (Gen., ii., 
10-15) is obviously the region of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, toward the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
Lord, says the Hebrew writer, “ planted a garden 
eastward '’—as it would be from the Palestine country. 
The Euphrates river is mentioned (verse 15) by name; 
the Hiddekel is presumed to have been the Tigris. 
The story of Adam and Eve in the ‘“ Garden,” 
the temptation of Eve bya serpent, and her and their 
consequent “ Fall,’”’ is a legend of Hebrew philoso- 
phers and scholars. It is an attempt to solve a 
problem which is wholly unsolvable—that of the 
origin of Sin and Suffering and Death. It was incor- 


porated into the Hebrew sacred literature and so has 
descended with that to be embodied with our Chris- 
tian books of comparatively modern date in the gen- 
eral volume which we call the Bible. 


Whole chapters are given to these names | 


The story of the separation is | 
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Understanding it thus, we read it with interest 
and profit, and may draw from it a valuable lesson. 
The story suggests the daily struggle of every human 
life. God’s voice has spoken in the heart, and de- 
clared to his child that this or that act is forbidden. 
But the voice of the tempter reaches the not unwill- 
ing ear, whispering that the forbidden action is noth- 
ing wrong, that life should not be restricted, that 
disregard of narrow rules will bring enjoyment, full- 
ness, riches, honor, and applause. As Eve, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew legend, yielded to the persuasions 
of the “‘ serpent,”’ so does the listener of to-day too 
often succumb to the voice of the tempter, and sin 
fastens itself upon the life. 

There are those whose impulses are true and good 
and who desire only what is clean and wholesome, 
but their companions exclaim, ‘‘ We have eaten of 
this fruit and it gave us strength;’’ sothey partake 
of it also and when they find themselves poisoned, 
plead in extenuation, ‘‘ My friend tempted me and I 
did eat.” 

There are many who desire, as did Adam and 
Eve, that they may know all things, and that by act- 
ual experience they may judge and choose between 
good andevil. We cannot know too much of the 
things that are good, the influences that are uplifting 
and ennobling ; but whoever seeks a knowledge of 
vice, crime, and the forces that degrade and destroy, 
merely to gratify his desire for actual contact with 
them, is partaking of forbidden fruit, and moral dis- 
ease if not death willfollow. ‘In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die’’—not perhaps phys- 
ically, as Eve herself did not, but in moral and spir- 
itual strength and force. 

One of the habits against which we need to be 
on our guard is the daily reading of vice and crime 
as reported in our modern newspapers. Why should 
we become familiar with the story of a crime com- 
mitted in some distant place with which we have 
nothing at all to do? We protest against the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ sensational ”’ reports of such things, but 
too often we weaken our protest by reading that which 
we know ought not to be published ; we thus encour- 
age one of the worst forms of “ tale-bearing”’ if not of 
“‘detraction.”’ It is possible to use the daily news- 
papers as the bee uses the nettle and extract the 
honey while avoiding the sting. 

It is one thing to study the causes of sin and 
crime with the purpose to alleviate them or remove 
them, but it is quite another to “eat” of them, to 
absorb the fruit of the evil tree. Those who are 
truly called to labor among the fallen and the de- 
graded, must needs receive a wide knowledge of evil, 


| but the Divine love that leads them into this atmos- 





| nor can human nature 
' out some lawful recreation.—[ Cervantes. ] 





phere will give them strength to resist its poisonous 
influences. 


‘‘ HAPPINESS is that single and glorious thing 
which is the very light and sun of the whole animated 
universe.” 

3s¢ 

For the bow cannot possibly stand always bent, 

r human frailty subsist with- 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 


Please add on all letters, P. O. 30x 924. 
READING the news items in the daily press, our 
sympathies are often aroused in behalf of humanity 
struggling for daily bread, as so large a portion are 
obliged to do. Here, for example, is a note posted 
by a large coal company in Pennsylvania ‘to the 
effect that the force of employés would be cut down 


one-half, and that men over 45 years old would not 
be taken on.” 


the “‘ age limit.” 


Our attention is especially drawn to 

At the age of 45 men should be in 
the prime of life, and if they have at all profited by 
these years of experience, should be valuable work- 
man. Canit be they are to be relegated to the ranks 
of those ‘‘ past their days of usefulness”’? If so, it 
suggests indeed serious matter for thought, for in such 
case it must mean that they have drawn upon the 
strength of their middle life by excessive toil, or that 


there is an over-supply of young men crowding for 
room to work. 


Such subjects have received much attention 
abroad, especially in England and Germany. ‘Old 
age pensions ’’—provision under Government author- 
ity for all who have passed the time of working 
strength—are earnestly proposed in the former coun- 
try, and would possibly be embodied in actual legis- 
lation were it not for the great war expenditure, 


while in Germany a measure of the kind was adopted 
several years ago. 


THE time of year has arrived when all whose duties will 
permit them to do so try to arrange for a longer or shorter 
period of summer rest. Very often, however, people make 
such use of their resting time that they come home completely 
tired out. President Robert Ellis Thompson, of the Philadel- 
phia High School, says: 

‘We are converting our very amusements into forms of 
toil, laborious professions. The audience at an American 
base-ball game shares the toil of the players, in its nervous 
results at least. We need more restful methods of spending 
our leisure, and a solid conviction that leisure is not waste.’’ 

While it is true that physical exercise is a rest for those 
that have been toiling with the brain, there is always danger 
that one unaccustomed to such exercise will work too hard at 
first, instead of bringing the muscles into play gradually. 
Then there is nothing restful in great crowds ; a few con- 
genial friends (just enough to keep the vacation from becom- 
ing monotonous) good beds, clean, well-cooked food, shade 
trees, andthe liberty to wear one’s ordinary dress,—these are 


things that help to make for restfulness. If one can add to 
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these an interest in birds, flowers, trees, clouds, or rocks, the 


vacation days will prove a season of spiritual as well as of 
bodily refreshment. 


Elizabeth Lloyd's poem, ‘‘Song of the 2oth Century,’’ and 
intend to keep it in print. George W. Stearns, of Middle- 
boro’, Mass., pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
writes us, ‘‘ I greatly desire to give each family in my church 
a copy of (the poem) of which you kindly sent me a copy. 
May I hope to receive 130 copies in season to distribute 
July 7? I promise to use them for the utmost good in culti- 
vating the genuine patriotism of Christ.”’ 

We forwarded the copies desired, of course. 

THE Government of Holland is said to be perfecting a plan 
to drain part of the Zuyder Zee. 
of fertile land to agricultural use. 
$38,000,000. 


It would add 500,000 acres 

The cost is estimated at 
This would be a good use of money. Eng- 
land's present expenditure on the South African war would 
pay the whole bill in a month. 
that matter. 

The space now covered by the Zuyder Zee was dry land, 
with many towns and people up to 1282, when the sea broke 
in and formed the present lake, or gulf. The plan of drain- 
ing it has been long in contemplation ; some 12,000 acres 
were drained a few years ago. 


So would our war waste, for 


A REPORT which was made public a few days ago by the 
United States War Department discloses the extent of the 
barbarities committed by the ‘‘Allies’’ in China, on the march 
to Peking and after. It is made by General A. R. Chaffee, 
Commander of the United States troops. He estimates that 
for every real ‘‘ Boxer’’ who was put to death, fifty innocent 
people were indiscriminately slain. He describes ‘‘ looting in 
the city (Peking), uncontrollable foraging in the surrounding 
country, and the seizure by soldiers of everything a Chinaman 
might have, as vegetables, eggs, chickens, sheep, cattle, etc., 
whether being brought to the city or found on the farm, indis- 
criminate and generally unprovoked shooting of Chinamen in 
city, country, and along the line of march and the river.’’ 


THE Universal Peace Union, which has usually held its 
annual reunion, for some years, in the Peace Grove at Mystic, 
Conn., will meet this year at Buffalo, The First Congre- 
gational Church has been offered for the purpose. The time 
is the 14th to the 17th of the present month. Among the 
speakers announced are Scott F. Hershey, of Boston, Judge 
W.N. Ashman, Philadelphia, Dr. W. Evans Darby, secre- 
tary of the London Peace Society, and Dr. W. P. Wilson, 
director of the Commercial Museums, Philadelphia. 
teresting meeting is expected. 


An in- 


son Butterworth mentions that he has heard of the decease 
(perhaps on the 20th), of Abraham Shoemaker, of Fair 
Haven (Westfield Monthly Meeting), Ohio. We have had 
no other word of the event. Abraham wasa highly esteemed 
Friend, and valued minister. 

THE Committee in charge of the selection of a place for 
the Friends’ General Conference announce elsewhere that 
they will be glad to receive suggestions for places. 
have been proposed. 


Several 
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= :BIRTHS. 


IRISH.—At Yorktown, Westchester county, New York, 
Sixth month 24, Ig01, to David J. and Viola K. Irish, a 
daughter, who is named Aurelia. 


MARRIAGES. 
RAIFORD—CHEYNEY.—Sixth month 22, 1901, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Hunter D. Raiford, of Virginia, and 
Edith S. Cheyney, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

EVANS.—James P. Evans entered the higher life Fifth 
month 26, 1901, in his 68th year. 

He was a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Race Street, Philadelphia. He was the son of the late 
Charles and Rachel S. Evans. His health had been failing 
for some years, yet he was ambitious to attend to his business 
and was faithful in the discharge of it, until overcome by phys- 
ical weakness, after which the ‘ebb of life was all too sure, 
and although}those in attendance upon him were very watch- 
ful, they knew not just when his spirit took its flight. Sleep 
gently wooed him, leaving the impress of sweet peacefulness 
on his countenance, which we can but trust evidenced the en- 
tering of his soul into everlasting rest. 

Large-heartedness and hospitality were his marked char- 
acteristics, and his kindness to the poor and unfortunate 
make the language of the Master applicable to him, ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.’’ His devoted wife survives him, 
and the void made by his passing away will ever be felt by 
her, his relatives, and friends. Ep... S. 

GRIEST.—At the residence of her brother William, 
Portland, Jay county, Indiana, Sixth month 8, 1go1, Eliza- 
beth Griest, aged about fifty years. 

Her end came after a somewhat protracted illness, which 
she bore with much patience and fortitude. She was a birth- 
right member of Camden Meeting, in Jay county, Ind., and 
her remains were interred at that place on the roth. 

es Oe Se 

HUSBAND.—At his late residence, in Baltimore, Md., 
on the morning of Sixth month 4, 1901, Jacob L. Husband, 
in the 66th year of his age; he was a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting and a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends. 

LAING.—At his residence, Quakertown, N. J., Sixth 
month 20, 1901, John A. Laing, in his 78th year; a life-long 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of that place. 

MATTHEWS.—At Childs, Cecil county, Md., Sixth 
month 16, 1901, Elva W., wife of Pearson Matthews, and 
daughter of William and Elizabeth C. Whitson (the latter de- 
ceased), aged 59 years, 3 months, 12 days. 

This dear friend was a lifelong member of Sadsbury 
Monthly and Caln Quarterly Meeting. W. 

SALTER.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 24, 1901, Harry 
A., son of Philena Kinsey and the late H. A. Salter, aged 26 
years. 

CoRRECTIONS.—Our friend C. B. asks us to make one or 
two corrections in the Notices in this department printed over 
his initials, Sixth month 22. The remains of Sidney T. 
Prather were interred at Xenia, Ohio, in a cemetery adjoining 
that town—and notat ‘‘Old Hopewell.’’ Theageof William 
H. Mills should have been given 61 years—not 51. 


MARIA L. TURNER. 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.” . 

The transition of Maria L. Turner to the mansion that was 
daily prepared for her, took place on the Ist of June, 1901, 
after a life of nearly three-quarters of a century, at her quiet 
home, ‘‘Andover Farm,’’ Kent county, Md. 

Maria Turner was loved by all who knew her, and her 
sweet influence was felt wherevershe went. We have known 
her many years. The truths that were learned and taken into 
her mind were lived in her daily life. Her trials were not a 
few. The loss of her first child, a beautiful daughter, was her 
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first great sorrow. By the fruits of the Spirit she soon saw the 
cause, and sought to be reconciled. So, through all the trials 
of life and the battles that all must have in the process of re- 
generation with inherited infirmities, she learned the lessons 
to be taught. This was the beauty of her life—she was con- 
scious of the ‘‘leaven within.’’ She was not soured by dis- 
appointments. The pride and worldly ambition of early life 
were sweetly outlived. She learned through revelation to look 
to the substance ratherthanthe shadow. Her growth was not 
instantaneous (nor can it be), but each obstacle overcome 
brought its blessing, and so on until the ‘‘ peace that passeth 
all understanding’’ was hers. 

At one period in her life the shadows seemed so great that 
she could hardly be induced to leave the environment of her 
home. The time came when she could go and come. The 
little visits among her many friends were seasons of great 
pleasure to all with whom she came in contact. Asa young 
cousin said of her to his mother during one of her visits, 
‘« Mother, it makes the home feel bright and happy to have 
Cousin Maria with us.’’ So it is when the Divine life is al- 
lowed to be expressed. What greater tribute could this 
mother have than the sacredness in which she was held by her 
sons and daughter? The simple faith in mother’s prayers 
sustained them through many trials. One hour before she 
dropped the mortal she walked to an adjoining room and hap- 
pily discussed some arrangement of the home. She returned 
again to her reading. A few minutes later her son and 
daughter were called, and with but a short struggle of the 
physical she withdrew. So in the midst of those who loved 


her she passed on t«, the Better Land, quietly and peacefully, 
‘*As one who drew the draperies of her couch about her 
And lay down to pleasant dreams.”’ 
ONE WHO KNEW AND LOVED Her. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

THE committee appointed at Chautauqua, in 1900, to receive 
propositions and investigate places for the next meetings of 
the General Conference would be pleased to hear from any 
and all Friends who have suggestions to make. 

The time is approaching (Ninth month 1), for the meet- 
ings of the Central Committee at Sandy Spring, Md., when 
the time and place for the next General Conference will be 
decided on. Several places have already been proposed : 

Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

Long Beach, L. I. 

Asbury Park, N. J. 

Swarthmore, Pa. 

Mountain Lake Park, Md. 

Chautauqua, N. Y. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Harry A. HAWKINS, Chairman, 457 W. Twenty-first 

street, New York City. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 

At the assembling of Millville Monthly Meeting at 
Millville, Pa., Sixth month 19, we had a goodly com- 
pany of Friends with us. They were Isaac H. Hill- 
born and wife and Anna M. Ormsby from Philadel- 
phia ; Joel Borton from Woodstown, N. J., and Lydia 
H. Price and Mary Travilla from West Chester, Pa. 
Five of the above named Friends took part in the 
ministerial labors of the meetings. Their work in this 
line was very acceptable to the meeting. 

In the business portion of the meeting, the subject 
of delay in dealing with offenders called forth consid- 
erabie expression. Several thought that the words 
‘‘unnecessary delay ’’’ should bein the answer. One 
said that the statement, delays occur, sufficiently cov- 
ered the ground, because what might be needful 
delay some would think unnecessary. Isaac H. Hill- 
born instanced the case of a Friend under dealing, 
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who was brought to see his shortcoming and retained 
as a member, by Friends proceeding slowly and ju- 
diciously in the matter. In this connection, Joel 
Borton spoke of the need of pastoral care being ex- 
tended over the Society ; in other denominations, this 
charge isallotted to the clergymen ; amongst Friends 
it might be exercised by concerned members to great 
advantage, and the result would be to induce those 
to remain with us, who otherwise drift away. 

On the 20th, Friends met in the capacity of a 
half-year’s meeting. The instrumentality of ministe- 
rial service seemed to produce in the audience a 
rising tide of religious influence and power, and many 
felt the force of the sentiments expressed. 

Isaac H. Hillborn treated of the parable, “‘I am 
the vine and ye are the branches.” The Divine 
Master did not take the great oak, rejoicing in its 
strength and large proportions, to represent himself 
and the power that flowed through him, but the in- 
significant vine, needing support to keep it from trail- 
ing on the ground. This support he received from 
the All-Father, and the Divine influence passed 
through him as the sap through the vine to all the 
branches. Isaac said that this Divine Power was as 
a stream dammed up for the purpose of turning the 
wheels of a factory or mill. Such power cannot be 
utilized by us, unless we raise the flood gates. This 
requires effort on our part. We must raise the gates 
to receive the’good intended forus. But we can keep 
them closed down and continue our minds in a state 
as shut off from the Divine influence. 

Sixth month 21, Joel Borton discoursed in an ef- 
fective manner on Loyalty to the Christian Faith. 
He was followed by Isaac H. Hillborn. Among 
other things he explained the idea of inspiration by 
considering the nature of a grain of wheat. Human 
ingenuity, aided by a knowledge of chemistry, can 
make a grain of wheat every way corresponding in 
chemical constituents to one of nature’s products, but 
no germ of life is contained in it. No human power 
can putitthere. If the other, possessing the principle 
of life, be placed in the soil the germ soon becomes 
sensitive to the sunlight, it begins to develop and grow 
intoa plant. Inthis way the Divine Power affects the 
soul of man 

He was followed by Lydia H. Price and Mary 
Travilla, who spoke to appreciative listeners. 

The service was brought to a conclusion by Anna 
M. Ormsby offering an appropriate prayer. In the 
moments of reflection that ensued, we could not but 
be thankful that the Lord had sent his servants among 
us, presenting truths to enlighten the understanding, 
to tender the thoughtful mind, and quicken religious 
energy. Thus ended a memorable three days’ ses - 
sion. We parted, feeling that we had been in a 
Heavenly place, where the Divine blessing seemed to 
rest upon us. is. J 

Bear Gap, Pa. 


On First-day, the 23d ult., the Isolated Friends 
residing in East Pittsburg, Pa., held a Friends’ meet- 
ing at the house of Courtland F. Lukens, in that bor- 
ough. Those present included three members of 


<I 


Makefield Monthly Meeting, two of Green Street, and 
one of Race Street. There were a few other persons 
present, including two young men, not members, who, 
as they have no Friends’ meeting to go to, have 
joined the Presbyterian church. 

The meeting was so satisfactory that another was 
held on the 30th at the same place; but it is hardly 
likely that the meetings will be continued regularly. 
Some months ago Elizabeth Lloyd made a social visit 
to the Isolated Friends residing permanently at that 
place, which was very much appreciated by them; 
and they have expressed the hope that she and others 
will repeat the visit this year if way opens. 

. E. 

The new Inn at Buck Hill Falls being opened, a 
Friends’ meeting was held in the large hall on the 
following morning at 9.30, and it was decided that, 
for the present at least, that should be the hour. 
Samuel S. Ash spoke, as did also Samuel E. Griscom. 
At the meeting on the 30th Mary Travilla was pres- 
ent and spoke to those gathered. Both were felt to 
be impressive and satisfactory meetings. 


An indulged meeting, under the joint supervision 
of three monthly meetings, will be held at Ocean 
City, N. J., every First-day until about the middle of 
Ninth month, in the assembly room of the public 
school building, on Eighth street. Friends sojourning 
at Ocean City are cordially invited to attend and to 
extend an invitation to others. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
SixTH month 24.—Called on Lydia and Amy Willits 
this morning, and then went to Westbury to visit 
Edward and Emma Hicks (son of Isaac Hicks), and 
his family, including their son Henry and wife Caro- 


line. After a very pleasant visit S. J. Underhill took 
us to the home of Frederick E. Willits, near Glen 
Cove, from whom and his daughter and son we 
received a cordial welcome. In the evening about 
50 gathered for a meeting, which was held on their 
capacious piazza. The testimony delivered appeared 
to find a place and give encouragement. We re- 
mained there over night. 

25th.—We went this morning to call first on 
Mary Jane Willits and son Charles. She was an 
old acquaintance of mine, at one time a member of 
Rochester Monthly Meeting, where I belonged for so 
many years, and as we called up our mutual acquaint- 
ances who have long since passed from earth, it 
awakened pleasant memories. From there we pro- 
ceeded to the home of Hannah Cock, and were there 
met by Augustus and Elizabeth Cock ; remained to 
dinner. In the afternoon Augustus and wife went 
with us to Seacliff to call on Daniel Banks and his 
family. We soon found we had many acquaintances 
in common and had a very agreeable visit, returning 
to Hannah Cock’s to tea; soon after F. E. Willits 
came for us and took us to Mary Underhill’s, where 
a parlor meeting had been arranged. Some 20 or 25 
gathered. At the conclusion of the meeting we 
spent a little time in social converse with Mary and 
her daughter and son, who were at home, and then 
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returned to F. E. Willits’s for the night with a feeling 
that the day’s service had been blessed. 
26th.—F. E. Willits sent us to S. J. Underhill’s 
at Jericho this morning, and after resting awhile we 
left for Bayville where we were met by Abraham and 
Melissa R. Bell,and taken to the home of Frederick and 
Anna Storm, with whom we had a short but agree- 
able visit. They then gave us a ride to Willits’s Point 
which we much enjoyed. The beautiful scenery, 
adorned by the fine dwellings overlooking the East 
River and Little Neck Bay, the exhilarating atmos- 
phere, all made the ride very pleasant to us. They 
took us to their home where after tea a few gathered 
in and we had a sweet season of religious communion 
together. Remained here for the night. 
27th.—Abraham and Melissa R. Bell took us this 
morning to see some of the interesting places in and 
about Flushing on our way to their usual mid-week 
meeting, which was better attended than we had 
anticipated, though there were but few men. After 
meeting we went to William and Phebe Frame’s who 
with their daughter Katharine entertained us until 
evening. The weather being so warm we were satis- 
fied to remain in the quiet. We had another meet- 
ing here in the evening, which was more largely 
attended than in the morning, and by quite a number 
of men. Both meetings appeared to give much 
satisfaction to those present. After the evening 
meeting we went home with Mary Cock, had an 
interesting and pleasant visit with her and her children 
Robert, William, and Mary. 
28th.—We left Flushing this morning and went 
by railroad to Rye, where James S. Haviland, of Pur- 
chase, met us and took us to his hospitable home. 
His father, now 85 years old, is very smart for a man 
of that age. We were most cordially welcomed in 
this family. Here we rested until toward evenlng, 
the day being the warmest of the season, when James 
took us to his brother Charles’s for tea, meeting there 
Charles’s wife, Mary, and their son, Herbert, and 
wife, Esther. In this home we had a good deal of 
interesting conversation on religious subjects, and 
returned to James S. Haviland’s for the night. 
29th.—This was a very warm day, and we con- 
cluded it would be best to remain in the quiet as far 
as possible the most of the day. Toward evening we 
made a pleasant call on Mary Sutton, and then went 
to the home of our dear friends, Robert and Esther 
Barnes, for tea, and to remain for the night. 


3oth.—Another very warm morning, and with the | sufficient substitutes for the saloon have not been 


prospect of a full day’s work before us. Attended 
the First-day School at Purchase, which was an inter- 
esting occasion. 
very good for so warm a day, and the audience 
appreciative of the message delivered, in which the 
practical views of the Friends relating to the work of 
salvation were presented. We returned to Robert 
Barnes’s to dine and rest preparatory to the attend- 
ance of a meeting at White Plains, which had been 
appointed for the afternoon. 


ent at this meeting, and as the lesson from the new 
commandmenrt to love another was presented, it found 
an answering echo, as was evidenced by expressions 


The attendance at the meeting was | 








About forty were pres- | 


| by the people to meet their social needs. 





after meeting. Robert and Esther took us to the 
home of their sister, Mary Carpenter, where, with 
her daughter Emma, and son-in-law George Capron, 
and Henry B, and Anna Hallock and daughter 
Mary Anna Noble, of Brooklyn, who were with us 
at the meeting, we had an enjoyable reunion, for they 
were all old acquaintances and dear friends to whom 
we have long been closely attached. Though the 
day was very warm, yet we were preserved in health, 
and able to accomplish our work without much 
fatigue. Joun J. CorNELL. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON. 


This article is based on a book with the above title by Raymond 
Calkins, just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston). It is 
the third volume issued by the ‘‘ Committee of Fifty for the Investi- 
gation of the Liquor Problem.”’ 


ALL those who are working to counteract the effects 

of the saloon, or to do away with it entirely, must 

bear in mind that the saloon is not merely a place 

where liquor is sold, but that it serves also as a social ' 
centre. Often it is the only place where poor, home- 

less men and boys can find warmth and companionship 

in cold weather. Those who insist that men should 

spend their evenings at home with their families are 

prone to ove:look two sociological facts : one is that 
there are large numbers of men and boys that have 

no “homes”; the other, that people who have 

comfortable homes spend a good deal of their time 
visiting others who are similarly situated, and thus 
satisfy their social cravings in a way that is not possible 
to those who live in two or three rooms. 

“The saloon is the poor man’s club in the sense 
that it offers him, with much that is undoubtedly 
injurious, a measure of fellowship and recreation for 
which he would look elsewhere in vain. To destroy 
the social functions of the saloon without making any 
provision for the social needs of the people would be 
unjust. To rival the social attractiveness of the 
saloon without first limiting its full liberty to act asa 
social centre would be impossible.” 

In the opinion of the committee, all low license 
systems fail, for the lower the license fee the fewer 
are the legal restraints imposed upon the saloon. 
The system of high license contemplates a restriction 
of the social features, but this result is not attained, 
because severe restrictive measures would drive the 
saloon-keeper out of the business and curtail the 
revenue derived from the traffic. 

Where prohibitory laws have been enacted 
provided, and so the laws have been evaded with the 
connivance of officers whose inactivity is sustained by 
popular opinion. The dispensary system, as tried in 
South Carolina, is objectionable because the whole of 
the profit from the sale of liquor is retained for State 
and municipal expenses, thus offering the continual 
temptation to add to the revenues by increasing the 
sales. Besides, it has not succeeded in taking the 
liquor traffic out of politics. 

In all of our large cities there exist clubs organized 
These 
generally meet in some room connected with the 
saloon, because such rooms can usually be had rent 
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free. These clubs often have their beginnings on the 
street corner where a “ gang” of boys come together 
nightly without any concerted effort. When the boys 
become married men many of them join one of the 


various socialist clubs that meet to discuss the labor ° the last meeting. 


| ing After God,’’ Sarah Flowers ; recitation, ‘‘ By Favor of the 


question and other issues of the day. Frequently 
these more serious organizations find the saloon hall 
the cheapest place of meeting, not counting the money 
spent for beer as part of the hall rent. 

Quite different from these are the numerous clubs 
for the people that have been organized through 
various philanthropic agencies. These are generaily 
partly sustained by those making use of them, but 
where they provide a library, reading-room, gym- 
nasium, bath-tubs, and facilities for games, as many 


of them do, the small fees paid by the members would | 


e entirely inadequate to meet the expenses, and 
such clubs are therefore worthy of the thoughtful 
consideration of those whose means are greater than 
their needs. 

The great number of free libraries, lectures, 
industrial and art exhibitions, and educational courses 
offered either by philanthropists or by municipal 
authorities, are a powerful educational influence in 
the right direction. Of the work accomplished by 
churches and religious organizations, that done by the 


Young Men’s Christian Association seems to be the | 


most practical, and the farthest reaching in its results. 

Of indoor amusements, among the best in their 
influence are the gymnasiums. Young men who 
frequent these often abstain from alcoholic liquors 
because they desire to excel in feats of strength. 
Equally attractive, and even more hopeful, are the 
various manual-training classes and workshops, where 
the boys have the pleasure of ‘‘ making things.” 

The outdoor amusements are found in parks, 
public play-grounds, recreation piers, bathing places, 
summer excursions, etc. In any of our cities, after 
the municipality has done all that a tax-paying public 
opinion will permit, there is much left for the efforts 
of the philanthropist. 

A great advance has been made in recent years 
in the establishment of cheap restaurants and lunch- 
rooms. Most of these are purely business enterprises, 
but in the poorer parts of our large cities there are 
some places where a good meal can be had for the 
bare cost of the food. Working people’s lodging- 
houses, like the Mills Hotels in New York, are found 
to be paying investments, and the number of such 
plans in our large cities is rapidly increasing. 

That fifty of the ablest scholars in the country 
should be devoting themselves to a careful study of 
the liquor question is great cause for encouragement. 
Half a century ago temperance workers extended 
their energies mainly in the reformation of drunkards ; 
now they are working for the prevention of the things 
that make drunkenness, and in order to work intelli- 
gently and effectually there needs to be a broad 


knowledge of the influences that shape the characters 
of men. E. L. 


THERE is nointention on the part of the War Department, 
according to a Washington despatch, to reduce the military 
force in Cuba at the present time or in the immediate future. 
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school year on the 14th ultimo. 
| trol of Rachel Knight for the past two years with Reba Eves 











Conferences, Assoctations, €tc. 

NORRISTOWN, PAa.—The closing meeting of the Norristown 
Friends’ Association was held on the 16th of Sixth month, at 
the meeting-house at Valley,—this being the usual rule for 
The program included a reading, ‘‘ Search- 


Queen,’’ Mariana Lownes ; 
Labor,’’ Isaac Roberts. 
Current Events were presented by Mary Jane Walker, 


reading, ‘‘ The Grandeur of 


| who spoke particularly of the movement for credal change in 
| the Presbyterian Church. 


Prof. Benjamin Smith presented an 
essay, ‘‘ Development of the Ministry among Friends.’’ Isaac 
Richards answered a referred question, ‘‘ Do Love and Unity 
Prevail?’’ and Charles Simpson had a reading, ‘‘ Judge 
Brewer on Twentieth Century Progress.’’ Remarks were 


| made by Isaac Roberts on the abolition of the canteen and 


the efforts to revive it, and by others. 





HorsHaM, Pa.—The last meeting for this season of the 
Horsham Young Friends’ Association was held Sixth month 
30. The president not being present Howard T. Hallowell 
took his place. The meeting was opened by Comly Walton 
reading the 12th chapter of the Book of Daniel. Mary 
Ambler read a selection from Friends’ Literature. Willie 
Paxson recited ‘‘A Child’s Offering.’’ Martha Parry read an 
excellent paperon ‘‘ Every-day Heroes.’’ By request Howard 


| T. Hallowell read a short selection on card-playing in the 


home. 

Susan H. Jarrett gave an account of the building of our 
meeting-house saying that Hannah Carpenter gave 63 acres 
for the purpose in 1716. The first house was built in 1724, 
and that now in use in 1803. 

Several Friends gave sentiments, and after silence, the 
meeting adjourned to meet Ninth month 29. S. J., Sec. 





SALEM, N. J.—The Y. F. A. held its last meeting for the 
season on Sixth-day, the 14thinstant. In accordance with the 
usual custom members and their friends, nearly two hundred 
in all, gathered on the lawn in the rear of the meeting-house 
on East Broadway, about 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

After a general social hour, substantial refreshments were 
served, and at 7.30 the company adjourned to the Association 
Room for the literary exercises. Anna F. Fogg, Elizabeth 
H. Wander, and Frances P. Carpenter had been selected by 
the Literature Committee to give the closing program, after 
which came roll-call and adjournment until Tenth month 
next. MARGARET HARRIS, Sec. 





SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
Tue Friends’ school at Millville, Pa., closed a successful 


It has been under the con- 


and Laura Balderston as assistants. The closing exercises 
consisted of readings and declamations by the pupils, who all 
acquitted themselves well. A number of patrons of the 
school and others attended the exercises. 

Rachel Knight will teach, the coming year, at Friends’ 
School, West Philadelphia. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—It is anticipated that the dormi- 
tory accommodations for young women will need enlargement 
the coming year. One reason is that thetwo upper classes are 





large, and the grant to them of the usual privileges of rooms 


draws heavily upon the number available. A committee of 
the Board of Managers has the subjectin charge. Another 
pressing need is that of better library accommodations. 

The Board of Managers, at its last meeting, authorized the 
invitation to be extended to the General Conference to meet 
at Swarthmore in 1902. 





INSTRUCTOR KILLED.—A note from Albert Cook Myers, 
Registrar of Swarthmore College, says : 

‘* Thomas A. Clark, C. E., of Carthage, Indiana, Assist- 
ant in Engineering at Swarthmore College the past year, was 
killed by a train at Trenton, N. J., at noon onthe 2ninstant.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Adlaniic Monthly this month has a variety of interesting 
articles. Two of them are placed under the general heading, 
‘* Two Generations of Quakers,’’ one of these, contributed by 
Logan Pearsall Smith, being extracts from ‘‘An Old Dairy,’’ 
and the other, by Rowland E. Robinson, presenting ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of a Quaker Boy.’’ The pictures thus presented 
represent two widely removed generations. 

The opening article of the number, by Louis Dyer, refers 
to King Alfred of England, whose ‘‘ thousandth anniversary "’ 
is to have a celebration, this year, at Winchester. He insists 
that Alfred ‘‘is by no means the hazy, mythological personage 
which uncritical enthusiasm once threatened to make of him,’’ 
but a character and personality quite real. 





The issue of Present Day Papers for Sixth month, has as 


its principal contents an article on Mazzini, by Lily H. 
Montagu, and the second installment of ‘‘ The Chinese 
Peasant,’’ by Henry B. Binns. 

In these articles on the Chinese peasantry, H. B. Binns 
has made a careful study, from the best and most recent 
books on China, of the conditions which obtain there among 
the common people, and he makes it very plain that the 
general tendency of the social and legal system is to preserve 
a remarkable degree of equality of condition. ‘‘ The idea 
of a ‘social residuum,’ orrecognized class of social failures, 
belongs to the paganism of the West,’’ he says. 





In the current issue of the North American Review,a 
paper by the lately deceased Sir Walter Besant, entitled 
‘The Burden of the Twentieth Century,’ describes the work 
which is likely to be done, in England especially, during the 
next hundred years, in perfecting social, religious, and political 
reforms already begun. Dr. J. M. Buckley, the editor of the 
leading Methodist newspaper, the New York Christian 
Advocate, writes on ‘‘The Absurd Paradox of Christian 
Science.’’ A learned article on ‘‘ Catholic Christianity,’’ by 
Cardinal Gibbons, concludes the series, begun last September, 
on ‘‘ The Great Religions of the World,’’ which will shortly 
be published in book form. 





One of the finest ‘‘short story ’’’ volumes in the issues of 
recent time—or any time—was Margaret Deland’s ‘‘Old 
Chester Tales,’’ which Harper and Brothers published two or 
three years ago, with illustrations by Howard Pyle. It will 
ultimately become a classic of American literature. Report 
comes that the book is to be translated into French. Some 
of the tales have already appeared in French periodicals. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


At the Commencement, at Harvard University, last week, 
among thelist of honorary degrees conferred was that of M. A. 
on our friend John Bellows, of Gloucester, England, who has 
been visiting in this country for some weeks. It was given 
him on the ground of his researches into Roman antiquities 
in Britain, and for his work as an essayist and lexicographer, — 
his French dictionary being a well known work. 

John Bellows, with his wife, has been travelling and visit- 
in New England. They were for a time guests of United 
States Senator George F. Hoar, at Worcester, Mass. Senator 
Hoar’s immigrant ancestor crme to New England from 
Gloucester, John Bellows’s home, and the latter being applied 
to, several years ago, by the Senator, for aid in tracing the 
connection, this led to a friendly acquaintance and corres- 
pondence. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts will hold in 
convection with the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, its 
fourth annual ‘‘ Photographic Salon,’’ to begin on the 18th 
of Eleventh month and conclude on the 14th of Twelfth 
month. ‘‘ The purpose of the Salon is to exhibit that class of 
work only in which there is distinct evidence of individual 
artistic feeling and execution.’’ Pictures which have been 
already shown in Philadelphia at any exhibition open to the 
general public are liable to exclusion. No exhibitor may 
show more than ten pictures. 





ee 


The curator of the Academy, and active manager of ex- 
hibitions there, is Harrison S. Morris, secretary of the 
Academy corporation. He is an active man in letters, as 
well, being editor of Lippincott's Magazine. 

Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, is spending his 
vacation at Gwynedd (twenty miles north of Philadelphia), 
with the family of his son-in-law, Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, who 
are occupying ‘‘Avalon,’’ the home of Howard M. Jenkins, 
for the summer. 

Henry and Mary Gawthrop, of Swarthmore, have been in 
London, and letters received from them last week report an 
enjoyable visit to the great city. They were stopping at the 
Thackeray Hotel. 

The steamship Moord/and, upon which President Birdsall 
and others were passengers, arrived out (Liverpool) safely on 
the 26th ult. 


THE NOBLY BORN. 


WHO counts himself as nobly born 
Is noble in despite of place, 
And honors are but brands to one 
Who wearsthem not with nature’s grace. 


The prince may sit with clown or churl, 
Nor feel himself disgraced thereby ; 

Br:t he who has but small esteem 
Husbands that little carefully. 


Then, be thou peasant, be thou peer, 
Count it still more thou art thine own ; 
Stand on a larger heraldry 
Than that of nation or of zone. 


What though not bid to knightly halls? 
Those halls have missed a courtly guest ? 
That mansion is not privileged, 
Which is not open to the best. 


Give honor due when custom asks, 
Nor wrangle for this lesser claim ; 

It is not to be destitute, 
To have the thing without the name. 


Then dost thou come of gentle blood, 
Disgrace not thy good company ; 

If lowly born, so bear thyself 
That gentle blood may come of thee. 


Strive not with pain to scale the height 
Of some fair garden's petty wall, 
But climb the open mountain side, 
Whose summit rises over all. 
— Selected. 


SPEAKING of the ‘‘ cartoons’’ inthe London Punch, drawn 
for many years by John Tenniel (now a ‘‘Sir,’’), E. S. Martin, 
of Harper's Weekly, remarks that Joseph H. Choate (our 
American ambassador) had said that Tenniel ‘‘ had mellowed 
and sweetened England,’’ and adds: ‘‘ That estimate seems 
well founded, and there have been very few cartoonists of 
whom the like could be said. Vigor is a much commoner 
quality among cartoonists than the sort of humor that mellows 
anybody. Attwood had it as much asany American cartoon- 
ist who comes to mind. There was plenty of bite in his pic- 
tures, but there was always fun too, and they made their point 
without being savage. The strong cartoon, that leaves a bad 
taste behind it, is imperfectly successful. Tenniel’s cartoons 
never left a bad taste behind them.”’ 


Ir is announced that Margaret Coleman, for many years a 
clerk in the Treasury Department at Washington, has resigned. 
It was she who helped to save the life of Secretary Seward, at 
the time President Lincoln was assassinated, in April, 1865. 
In trying to protect Mr. Seward from the attacks of Payne 
she was severely wounded. 
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SELF-SUPPORTING COLLEGE GIRLS. 


Alice Fallour, in The Century. 





Just within the entrance of the gymnasium at Smith 
College is a small square room which looks like a 
booth at a church fair. The bulletin boards on its 
walls are covered with blue prints, copies of Gibson 
pictures, painted frames, college flags, bright-colored 
class banners, pincushions, pillow-covers, and a score 
of other fancy articles which seem the pastime of an 
idle hour. In reality, each one represents the serious 
investment of a girl who is working her way. The 
Smith College calendar hanging in a corner took one 
girl half through the term. The picture-frame oppo- 
site paid the incidental expenses of another for a year, 
while the jolly pair of foot-ball players, constructed 
out of tissue-paper and pecans, sitting on the win- 
dow-sill made the temporary fortune of their inventor. 
A day after she had slipped in and put them there 
they became the college fad, and for weeks she could 
not turn them out fast enough to fill her orders. 
Then suddenly their popularity waned; no one 
wanted them ; and now, faded and covered with dust, 
the two favorites of a past hour sit neglected in their 
corner, a pathetic warning of the inconstancy of col- 
lege demand. 

Like Smith students, college girls everywhere try 
these picturesque methods of making money. The 


pretty trifles which they sell might seem to a poet the | 


spontaneous expression of the feminine instinct for 
grace and beauty, but they illustrate rather a poverty 
of financial opportunities. A college man in his effort 


to support himself is limited only by his capacity. | 


He can break stones in the road or publish a paper, 
as his talent provides. He is free to enter any trade 
or business in the town, or invent a new one if he 
pleases. He may wander where he will along eco- 
nomic highways and byways. No one thinks of put- 
ting an obstacle in his way. 

But when a girl, out of the fullness of her desire, 
determines to work her way through college, she 
must first rid herself of the notion that she can copy 
her college brother. 
disappointment, for long ago Mrs. Grundy set a dis- 
tinction between labor fitting for men and for women, 
and our colleges for girls still respect it. 
undergraduate days, at least, they believe in an em- 
phasis of the woman womanly. The self-supporting 
girl, therefore, finds before many an industry open to 
her college brother a sign on which custom or the 
college president has written the uncompromising 
words, “No Admittance.”’ 
lawns nor dig gardens, clean furnaces nor shovel 
snow. The girl who should turn grocery clerk or who 
became a component part of a baker’s or butcher’s or 


hotel-keeper’s staff in her college town would bea | 


focus for the puzzled attention of the whole faculty, 


while a student dairymaid, fruiterer, or butter mer- | 


chant within the confines of the college would raise a 
storm of protest from Maine to California. Yet col- 
lege men in similar positions meet only praise and 
commendation. 

* Doubtless some of the occupations in the dimin- 
ished list for girls declared official by college censors 
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Otherwise she will meet with | 


During | 


She can neither weed | 








will seem trivial enough to the masculine student- 
merchant who sells milk by the thousand quarts and 
butter by countless pounds. Nevertheless, the col- 
lege girl invests as much energy and strength and 
originality in her tasks as the college man in his. If 
she earns as much money as he, her effort must be 
almost doubled. Few girls, under the circumstances, 
have the physical exuberance necessary to meet the 
strain of entire self-support. They must stop short 
| at self-help. But the attitude of a woman’s college 
is strongly paternal. Though restrictions are laid on 
the student who works her way, scholarships and 
loans, as far as they go, are the compensations, and, 
when these are exhausted, a protective care and 
watchfulness which seldom fall to the lot of the 
college man. 





MOTHER NATURE’S SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Dora Read Goodale, in Good Housekeeping. 


Bess the children, how glad they are when vacation 
comes! When the school bell has rung for the last 
time and a three months’ eternity of sunny summer 
weather lies before them, overflowing with delightful 
possibilities! They are going to the country, to the 
mountains, the lake, or perhaps to grandpa’s farm. 
If you speak of study they wriggle and look dejected, 
| but if you speak of ants, or crabs, or woodpeckers, or 
side-saddle flowers, how the cheeks flush with in- 
terest and the eager tongues chatter! .All children, 
I believe, are born naturalists, and as nature is now 
about to open her summer school all over the world, 
| mothers and fathers ought to teach their children at 
least a few words of her language, and help them to 
understand the wonders which she is preparing to 
| show them. 

A bird lover sits down on your porch and sees a 
nuthatch, a gold finch, a wood pewee, apair of wrens, 
| and three kinds of sparrows while he is waiting for 
breakfast; the botanist takes an early stroll, and 
brings back a rare fern, a curiously contrived orchid, 
| and several fungi, which he says are edible; the 
geologist, with his little hammer discovers rose 
quartz, mica, and amethysts in the stone wall, and 
has a tale to tell you that is stranger than any fairy 
story ; and there are the glacier scratches to prove 

that it’s true! So in every branch of natural science, 

| even a little knowledge enlarges and illuminates the 
world to an amazing extent; it doubles and trebles 
our pleasure in country excursions ; it invests the 
commonest plants, the ugliest insects, the dingiest 
stones, with a never-failing interest, and every child 
has a right to such knowledge, and is burning to 
| profit by it. 

This summer, then, include in your vacation 
trunk a few helpful, authoritative books—say a 
_ volume of Shaler, one of Gray, C. M. Weed’s “ Life 





| Histories of American Insects,” and Wright & Cone’s 
| “ Citizen Bird.’’ Amateur handbooks are a delusion, 
| but St. Vicholas has instituted a valuable Nature and 
| Science department, whose editor answers questions 

for inquiring curly-heads, and most of the weekly 
| papers publish articles on related subjects. Add to 
' your outfit an opera glass and a pocket magnifier, 
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and learn how to “float’’ seaweeds and to make 
butterfly nets. Be prepared to entertain turtles, to 
welcome caterpillars, to doctor wasp stings, and to 
give up wearing birds on your hats. Encourage the 
children to make collections ; help them to keepa 
list of the birds they see or the flowers they find and 
analyze, or to note down any curious incidents that 
fall under their eye. And go out and study with 
them. 

Among many rules for the preservation of youth 
the best I have ever seen are these: Keep the body 
young by exercise ; keep the mind young by study ; 
keep the heart young by love. How can you better 


accomplish these blessed results than by entering 
yourself as a pupilin nature’s summer school ? 


THE PALISADES OF THE HUDSON. 


Review of Reviews. 


Ir is nearly three centuries since Hudson and his men 
sailed up the river and discovered the varied wonders 
of its unrivaled shores, and for more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years white men have been living on 
the summit of the great Palisades escarpment, and 
also on the facing east bank. And yet until recently 
that notable region, like several others in the imme- 
diate vicinity of New York City, has been very much 
neglected. One might safely assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that of the New Yorkers who are 
accustomed to vacation travel and exploration, ten 
times as many have visited the rugged cliffs aud 
precipices of mountain scenery in Europe as have 
made themselves at all familiar with the wonderful 
ridge of basaltic rocks that form the west bank of the 
Hudson for a distance of some twenty-five miles,—at 
least a dozen miles of which lies opposite the territory 
now comprised within the actual municipal limits of 
the metropolis. 

Yet although so few people have known the 
Palisades in an intimate way, the whole travel- 
ling world has been familiar with the great rocky 
wall, with its tree-covered slope of accumulated 
talus and debris at the base, and with the afforested 
sky-line at the top. This noble scene has been one 
of the charms of a steamboat ride on the Hudson, 
and one of the advertised attractions of travel on the 
New York Central Railroad, which follows the water’s 
edge on the east bank of the river. This year it is 
likely that more people will see the Hudson River 
and its beauties than in any previous season fora 
long time, by reason of the fact that much of the 
travel to the Pan-American Exposition will take the 
Hudson River route, whether by boat or by rail. 

While undoubtedly the water’s edge at the foot of 
the Palisades affords a very rare opportunity for a 
beautiful driveway, with attractive landscape treatment 
of the narrow strip of land of irregular width and 
character that has been formed at the base of the 
cliffs, there was no pressing reason for the creation of 
a Palisades Park untilavery few yearsago. Urgency 
in this matter was due entirely to the fact that there 
had come to be a market for the peculiar trap rock 


there had come into existence several very extensive 
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| an increase of a little more than five per cent. 
| Great Britain was the leading coal producing country in the 


; : . : | world, but in that year the United States took first place. 
that constitutes the Palisades ridge ; and accordingly | : a So 
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quarriés, supplied with powerful modern machinery 
for converting the hard igneous rock into paving 
blocks and broken stone for making macadamized 
roads. These quarries were operating on a large scale, 
using giant powder or dynamite to blast down huge 
masses of the rock with which to feed the crushers 
below ; and the situation enabled them to load from 
their own docks into great scows and thus obtain 
cheap water transportation. The trap-rock forma- 
tion, however, is of great enough extent and sufficient 
recurrence in the general vicinity of New York to 
supply the market for many centuries to come with- 
out the necessity of destroying one of the most 
majestic and beautiful stretches of natural scenery to 
be found in the whole world. 





POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 
Cyrus C. Adams, in Review of Reviews. 


It will not be surprising if the North Pole is reached 
within the next two years. If fortune has smiled 
on Mr. Peary, he may already have planted his flag 
there. Ever since Nansen stood as near the pole as 
New York is from Boston, no Arctic authority has 
doubted that the long-sought prize is attainable. It 
is a questioa merely of a masterful leader, plenty of 
dogs, and three square meals a day. As sure as the 
sun rises, we shall know what is really at the northern 
apex of the world. It may be only a waste of ice- 
covered sea; but the truth, however dreary, will be 
golden treasure compared with the dross of Symmes’ 
Hole, or the yarn evolved by Howgate from Eskimo 
legends of north-polar denizens living under a genial 
sun and making clocks and other New England 
knickknacks. 

There is a revival of interest in polar research. 
Four Arctic expeditions are now in the field, or will 
soon reach it; one or two more are quite certain to 
follow next season. The carefully planned British 
and German expeditions to Antarctic waters, fitted 
out at an expense of about $700,000, will soon be on 
their way, and will reach their destination late next 
fall, when the Antarctic summer begins. Two more 
expeditions are preparing to take part in south polar 
work, but it is uncertain if they will be ready to enter 
the field this season. It is doubtful if there was ever 
more money invested in polar enterprises at one time, 
except during the search for Sir John Franklin, than 
at the present moment. The reason for this is, that 
there are still prizes to be won worth seeking ; and 
explorers think the chances of winning them have 
increased manyfold, in view of the great improve- 
ments in methods and equipment that have shown bril- 


liant results in the work of Nansen, Peary, and the 
Duke of the Abruzzi. 


OFFICIAL reports show that the year 1900 closed the 
century with the largest coal production ever recorded in the 
United States. Practically completed returns show the total 
output of coal in 1900 to have been 267,542,444 short tons, 
Prior to 1899 


The 
production of Great Britain in 1900 amounted to 252,190,573 
short tons. 
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MINISTER WU’S SON. 
Abby G. Baker, in St. Nicholas. 
Tue Chinese legation is one of the handsomest 
belonging to any of the foreign representatives. It is 
a mammoth white stone house at the intersection of 
Q street and New Hampshire Avenue. It is furnished 
throughout in up-to-date American fashion, but every 
room has sufficient Chinese embroideries, bric-a-brac, 
and pictures to give a characteristic air, while what is 
termed the Oriental Room is especially Chinese. 
walls are finished in iridescent onyx, and the floor 
and ceiling are of black walnut. From the ceiling 
hangs a_ bizarre, many-branched, lantern-shaped 
chandelier, but it is fitted with electric bulbs instead 
of the candles that would be used in it if it were 
gracing a home in the far-away Flowery Kingdom in 

eastern Asia. 

At one side of the room is an odd piece of 
furniture, made of heavy black walnut, which is a 
table with a seat on each side of it. This is a Chinese 
chair of state, a sort of ceremonial tea-table to which 
Minister Wu Ting-fang invites any great dignitary 
who comes to see him, Other native chairs are in 
the room for guests of less distinction. There are 
also many beautiful tapestries, fans, vases, and other 
such Chinese curios in this beautiful apartment. 

Minister and Madame Wu Ting-fang have one 
son, Chou Chou by name, or Wu Chou Chou, as he 
writes it in Chinese style. When they came to the 


United States about three years ago Chou Chou could | 


not speak a word of English, and his father placed 
him with a tutor. 
boys who lived near the legation went to the public 
school, and he begged his father to allow him to do 
the same. Minister Wu is a very wise Oriental, and 
when he looked into the matter he concluded that the 
public school was best for his boy and sent him there. 
Chou Chou has made such progress that he is now 
in the Western High School, and his teacher said a 


Chou Chou soon found that the | 


Its | 


| 
| 
| 





short time ago that the English of his exercises in | 
the literature class was better than that of any papers | 


handed in to her. 

While at school he dresses like the usual American 
boy, and tucks his long cue under his coat! but on 
all public occasions he wears his native costume—the 
stiff brocaded silk robe and trousers, his feet incased 
in the fancy double-soled sandals, and his cue braided 
down his back and tied with a silk fringe which 
almost touches his heels. Madame Wu does not 
speak English readily, and often at her receptions, 
which are held on Friday during the social seasons, 
her young son acts as her interpreter with an ease 
and grace which would be a credit to one far his 
senior in years. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to Mechans’' Monthly that he had 
lately met with a young man who says that he dug up, near 
the east bank of the Delaware, opposite Kensington, a pine 
tree twenty-five feet long from under a clay bank sixty feet 
deep. The tree wasin part cut up into hones (a kind of fine 
whetstone). 

Tue katydid appears about the same time each year. At 
Egandale, near Chicago, an observer, W. C. Egan, noted its 
coming thus: 1894, first heard August 1; 1895, July 29; 
1896, July 29; 1897, August 3 ;1898, July 28 ; 1899, July 27. 


WAR AND DEGENERACY. 
Tue following pertinent comments on a new book 
entitled “‘ The Individual,” by Professor N. S. Shaler, 
of Harvard University, are taken from Zhe Advocate 
of Peace (Boston) : 

Professor Shaler’s opposition to war arises 
fundamentally from his position that every man’s life 
is most valuable in the scheme of nature, and that 
premature death is an exceeding evil. ‘‘ The idea,” 
he says, “that the death of the young under any 
circumstances can be other than calamitous -% 
finds its only real support among those who hold to 
the notion that war is a help to the better motives of 
man . They indignantly ask of those who 
are for peace whether they are willing to purchase it 
at the cost of all the hardy virtues and noble devotions 
which uplift our race.” ‘The error of these un- 
observant persons is due to the common 
mistake of supposing that the qualities displayed in 
an action are derived from the action itself > 
A man does not derive from the fight the muscular 
strength he may use in battle His courage, 
his obedience, his endurance in the trials of the 
campaign are not bred in it; they are the product of 
his whole life and that of his ancestors, who gave him 
his nature and nurture.” He draws an instructive 
comparison, by way of illustration, between the hardy, 
courageous, high-minded Swiss, who have scarcely felt 
a touch of war for a hundred years, and the French, 
“‘afolk of endless warring, where hardly a generation 
in a thousand years but has known campaigns.” 

The result of this age-long process of endless 
warring, as among the other Latin peoples, is not 
‘“‘ courage, high-mindedness, patriotic self-devotion.”’ 
The reason is plain. The able-bodied young men die 
in battle or of disease. ‘‘ The result is the impoverish- 
ment of the nation’s blood.” Keep up the process 
for a few generations and the inevitable result is a 
decadent folk such “as we find among the nations 
who have most amply made the hideous experiment 


_ of breeding nobility by sending their best to premature 
| death.”’ 


‘‘ The fancy that war is necessary to maintain 
the ideals of manly courage is as mistaken as the 
notion that the system of the duel was required to 
uphold the sense of personal honor.” ‘‘ Whoever 
would mitigate the supreme evil of untimely death, 
whoever would give to this naturally glad world a 
chance to win its happiness, cannot do better service 
than to contend against war If we can but 
spare the evitable wars—those which could be avoided 
if all decent men saw the measure of the iniquity— 
the world would be safely enough at peace.”’ 


Ex-Mayor Hewitt, of New York, declares that to be rich 
and not to use riches for the general good is to be disgraced, 
‘* because, after all, riches are but the result of general co- 
operation.”’ 


TENNESSEE takes the lead among Southern States in pro- 
hibiting child labor. A law has just gone into effect exclud- 
ing persons under 14 years from employment in factories, 
mines, and shops. Many of the parents are opposed to this, 
because they have been relying upon the labor of their chil- 
dren for partial support ; but experience in other States shows 
that what seems a hardship now will prove a blessing to the 
rising ‘generation. 
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Dr. Andrew D. White on Tolstoy. 


THERE is in them [Tolstoy's views] toward the current cant 
regarding art and literature, a sound, sturdy, hearty contempt 
which braces and strengthens one who reads or listens to him. 
It does one good to hear his quiet sarcasms against the whole 
fin-de-sidcle business—the ‘‘ impressionism," the ‘* sensation- 
alism,’’ the vague futilities of every sort ; the ‘‘ great poets, 
wallowing in Parisian mud ; the ‘‘ great musicians,’’ with no 
power over melody or harmony ; the ‘‘ great painters,’’ mix- 
ing their colors with as much filth as the police will allow. 
His keen thrusts at these incarnations of folly and obscenity 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and especiaily 
those who seek to hide the poverty of their ideas in the obscen- 
ity of their phrases, encourages one to think that in the next 
generation the day of such pretenders will be done. His 
prophesying against ‘‘art for art's sake’’ ; his denunciation 
of art which simply ministers to sensual pleasure ; his ridi- 
cule of art which can only be discerned by ‘‘ people of cul- 
ture'’ ; his love for art which has a sense not only of its power 
but of its obligations, which puts itself at the service of great 
and worthy ideas, which appeals to men as men—in these 
he is one of the best teachers of his time and of future times. 
Yet here come in his unfortunate limitations. From his 
substitutions of assertion for inference, and from the inade- 
quacy of his views regarding sundry growths in art, litera- 
ture, and science, arises endlessconfusion. For who will not 
be skeptical as to the value of any criticism by a man who 
pours contempt on the pictures of Puvis de Chavannes, stigma- 
tizes one of Beethoven's purest creations as ‘‘corrupting,’’ 
calls Shakespeare a ‘‘scribbler,’’ and denounces nearly all 
that he has himself ever written? . At times, as we 
walked together, he would pour forth a stream of reasoning 
so lucid and reach conclusions so cogent that he seemed 
divinely inspired ; at other times he would develop a line of 
argument so outworn, and arrive at conclusions so inane, that 
I could not but look into his face closely to see if he could be 
really in earnest; but it always bore that same expression, 
forbidding the slightest suspicion that he was uttering any- 
thing save that which he believed—at least for the time 
being. As to the moral side, the stream of his thought was 
usually limpid, but at times it became turbid, and his better 
ideas seemed to float on the surface as iridescent bubbles. 
Had he lived in any other country, he would have been a 
power mighty and permanent in influencing its thought and in 
directing its policy ; as it is, his utterances will pass mainly 
as the confused, incoherent wail and cry of a giant strug- 


gling against the heavy adverse currents in that vast ocean 
of Russian life. 


” 


An Enemy of the Strawberry. 


STRAWBERRY growers have lost heavily this year, says the 
Philadelphia Ledger, ‘‘ from something or other that ate the 
fruit on the vines,’’ whole patches just ready for the pickers 
being destroyed. In other years a few berries were half 
eaten, the largest and finest being selected, but never before 


has the damage been so great or the reports of loss so gen- 
eral; that is, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and States to the 
South. 

Some three or four years ago growers of Ohio reported the 
damage done in their fields to Professor Webster, their State 
Entomologist, and it is to his careful observations that we 
know now the depredator to be the black beetle, Harfalus 
caliginosus, hitherto counted among the farmer's friends ; and 
that it is not the pulp it is after, but the seeds of the berry ; 
thus really of a friendly sort, if there was any known way of 
taking the one without spoiling the other. 

The first clue to the culprit was in finding hulls of seeds of 
the strawberry under the eaten fruit, giving evidence of a bit- 
ing mouth and love of seeds. This exonerated another sort 
of creature that had been under suspicion. _ Looking about 
until he found berries recently attacked, Professor Webster, 
reasoning that the cause could not be far away, was rewarded 








by discovering the beetle in a crevice in the ground close by. | converted to Buddhism. 
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After capturing several in like situations, the contents of their 
alimentary canals under the microscope revealed fragments 
of seed substance, andthecase was proven. Later on beetles 
were caught in the act. 


The Lady’s Slipper. 
THE lady's slipper, known also as the whippoorwill’s shoe and 
the moccasin flower, grows in deep, shady woods, often in 
company with mosses, ferns, and trilliums. It is such a 
pretty flower that few people who see it can resist the tempta- 
tion to pick it, and it is, therefore, becoming every day more 
difficult to find. It has many attractions for the bee, for it 
not only provides him with plenty of food, but also furnishes 
him with a splendid banquet hall. Just over the front en- 
trance you will see two rows of dark spots. They area sign 
that the hungry bee can read, and they mean: ‘‘ This way to 
the dining-room.’’ He pushes open the elastic sides of the 
doorway to which the dots lead, and enters the beautiful 
golden chamber, and when he has feasted he pays for his 
dinner on his way out by carrying on his back some of the 
lady slipper’s golden pollen dust that she wants taken to one 
of her neighbors. The yellow lady's slipper blooms about 


the beginning of June, a little later than her elder sister, the 
pink moccasin flower. 


A Texas Beehive. 


Texas is a State of such magnitude and of so many wonders, 
that one is scarcely surprised to read in the S¢. Nicholas of a 
natural beehive there, in which tons of honey are stored. 

One of the most wonderful spots in the world, in its way, 
says Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron, is the famous ‘‘ Devil’s Punch 
Bowl,’’ as the natives prefer to call it, in Valverde county, 
Texas, which borders on the Rio Grande. Its discoverers no- 
ticed, as they came within a couple of miles of it, what 
appeared to be a cloud of smokeconstantly rising from a spot 
in the valley below them, and when they came nearer they 
heard a rushing sound as of a great waterfall. It proved to 
be nothing more or less than a gigantic beehive, from which 
were rising and into which were descending innumerable 
swarms of bees. This, then, was the cause of the distant 
appearance of rising smoke, accompanied by the loud hum of 
countless insect wings. 

Those who have ventured to visit this curious cave since 
its discovery, protecting themselves from the stings of the 
bees by mosquito netting or otherwise, as they look down into 
the yawning cavity, observe, clinging to°its sides, great fes- 
toons of honeycomb. Opening into the large cavity can be 
seen many smaller ones, which it is reasonable to suppose 
contain additional stores of honey in their recesses, for bees 
love darkness. If a method could be devised to secure the 
contents of this great treasure-house of honey, several tons of 
the sweet product would be the probable outcome. But this 
cave, large and well filled as it is, contains but a small part of 
the honeyed treasures with which those valleys abound. 


A Buddhist Mission in America. 
AN article in this month's issue of Harper's Magazine, by 
John Fryer, LL. D., claims that America was discovered by 
the Buddhists a thousand years before the time of Columbus. 
They are supposed to have reached this country by way of 
the Kurile and Aleutian Islands, and it is said in support that 


traces of customs have been found among the aborigines, 
from Alaska to Yucatan. 

Whatever may be the truth of this claim it is a matter of 
fact that a Japanese Buddhist Mission exists in San Francisco 
to-day, for the two-fold purpose of teaching the Japanese who 
are coming to America in increasing numbers, and of making 
American converts. About 500 Japanese attend the regular 
services. A special service is held once a week, in English, 
and of the Americans that attend eleven are said to have been 
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The Sinews of Peace. 


Art the last Interparliamentary Conference a novel but sensible 
proposition was made by Emile Armand, President of the 
International League of Peace and Liberty. It is that the 
respective governments be asked by the people to set aside 
one franc, or one dollar, out of every thousand appropriated 


for armaments and munitions of war, to be spent in better 
organization of the peace forces, and for the increase of 
peaceable and legal methods for the settlement of international 
conflicts. 

Inasmuch as all governments regret the necessity (as they 


consider it) for maintaining larger armies, what could be | 


more reasonable than to set aside so small a sum to bring 
about a decrease of the war burden ? 


Government Ownership of Railroads. 
As the ownership of our railroads by the national government 


is now much discussed, the following interview between Frank | 


G. Carpenter, a correspondent of the S?7. Louis Republic, and 
the Premier of New Zealand, may be of interest : 


‘* You have workedin the shops, have run an engine, have | 


had to do with all sorts of railroad constructions. Now you 
are the chief magistrate of a country which has built its own 
railroads and to which they belong. You think it best for the 
Government to own the railroads? "’ 

To which Premier Seddon answered : ‘‘ I most certainly 
do. It is the only way in which railroads should be owned 
and operated. We believe they are for the people, and are 
managing them in their interests and for the development of 
the country in a way which will best help all the people. We 
are not trying to make a profit out of them, and as our reve- 
nues increase we steadily reduce freight rates and passenger 
fares. We are already giving an excursion rate of a pennya 
mile to parties, and we expect to cut down the fares right 
along. We give reduced rates to workingmen going to and 
from work. We use the trains to bring the school-children 
to and from school free of charge, and we have excursion 
trains to take the school children now and then out over the 
country and give them practical geographical lessons. We 
send out such trains, which give excursions of 100 miles for 
36 cents per child. This is just about the extra cost of run- 
ning such trains, and any school child can be taken off on a 
vacation or on an instructive excursion at that rate at the re- 
quest of the teacher."’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

At a ‘‘dinner'’ in London, about the middle of last month, 
three of the most prominent members of the Liberal party, Sir 
William Harcourt, John Morley, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, spoke in condemnation of the war in South 
Africa. The importance of the occasion lay in the address 
of the last-named, who is the regularly chosen ‘‘ leader ’’ of 
the Liberal party, and whose agreement with Harcourt and 
Morley had not heretofore been so openly signified. The 
affair gave encouragement to the hope that the Liberals would 
now be able to ‘‘ get together’’ on the war question. Since 
then, however, Herbert H. Asquith, a prominent Liberal, 
formerly Home Secretary, has spoken in quite an opposite 
strain, as a ‘‘ Liberal Imperialist," and it seems that the 
political opposition to the war is still not unified. 

A WEEK of extremely hot weather has been experienced 
by the whole of the United States, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, at this writing. Temperatures near or quite 100 degrees 
have been reported from all directions. The maximum in 
Philadelphia on successive days has been: Sixth month 26, 
91°; 27th, g1°; 28th, 91°; 29th, 95°; 30th, 98°; Seventh 
month 1, 102°. The record on the Ist instant was the high- 
est ever made in Philadelphia since the establishment of the 
United States Weather Bureau service. Washington, D. C, 

‘reported 102° on the same day, and other cities 100°. On the 
2d inst., in Philadelphia, the temperature practically exceeded 
that of the day before, being 102° and eight-tenths. 
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| Committee. 











As a consequence of the extraordinary heat there have been 
hundreds of ‘‘prostrations’’ daily in the cities, and many 
deaths, a large proportion of these being children or older 
people in feeble health. Philadelphia reported about 75 heat 
deaths on the 2d inst., and New York ‘‘over 200"’ in all the 
several boroughs of the city. The heat in New York City is 
reported by the United States Weather Bureau as exceeding 
all previous records in its duration. The maximum tempera- 


tures ranged from 91° to 98° for seven days, including the 2d 
inst. 


THERE has been considerable financial depression and 
disturbance in Germany, especially at Berlin. On the 25th 
ult., the Leipziger bank of that city suspended payment, 
owing to the suspension of the ‘‘ Dresden Credit Anstalt.’’ 
The liabilities are estimated at $17,000,000 to $18,000,000, 
and the assets at $9,600,000. The bank's shares had been 
quoted the day before the failure at 140. This was the larg- 
est of a series of failures which had occurred. Fraud is 


charged on some of those connected with the bank, and some 
have been arrested. 


In New York City, on the 27th ultimo, the Seventh Na- 
tional Bank failed. Its capital was small, for a city bank, 
being only $500,000, but it had deposits of nearly 4% mil- 
lions. It was regarded as a ‘‘ political bank,’’ a prominent 
person in it being Perry S. Heath, who was for some time an 
Assistant Postmaster-General, and was an active politician. 
It is alleged that deposits in the bank were procured from in- 
terior banks and bankers on the ground of political ‘in- 
fluence.”’ 


THE question of the Chinese ‘‘indemnity "’ is still not set- 
tled, it appears, the Ministers at Peking differing over details 
of the bond issue which China is required to make. Russia 
has appointed a ‘‘civil administrator ’’ in a province of Man- 
churia. It is reported that the Empress Dowager, fearing a 
trap to capture her, declines to return to Peking, and has 
notified the Grand Council that the future capital will be Kai 
Feng Fu, in the province of Ho Nan —which is considered the 
strongest ‘‘anti-foreign’’ province of the empire. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Tue Prohibitionists of Pennsylvania held their State Conven- 


tion at Harrisburg on the 27th ult., and nominated Isaac 


Monderau, of Meadville, for Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
J. J. Porter, of Pittsburg, for State Treasurer. Charles R. 
Jones, of Philadelphia, was rechosen chairman of the State 





There were 171 delegates present. 

THE Supreme Court of Tennessee decided on the 2oth ult., 
two judges dissenting, that women cannot be admitted to the 
barin Tennessee, because lawyers are officers of the court and 


| the State constitution forbids women from holding office. 





ALLENHURST INN, at Deal Beach, one of the largest 
hotels on the North Jersey coast, was destroyed by fire on the 
night of the rst inst., entailing a loss of $180,000. The 
guests escaped, and many of them saved their wearing apparel. 


ALBERT L. JOHNSON, prominent in the building and 


| operation of trolley railroads, died at Fort Hamilton, near 


New York, on the 2nd inst., aged 45. He was the brother 
of Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland. 


Tue City National Bank of Buffalo has been closed by 
order of Comptroller Dawes, and is expected to go into liqui- 
dation. The Niagara Bank, of the same city, State-chartered, 
has also failed. Both were small. 


EaRL RUSSELL, grandson of the former premier of Eng- 
land (known for most of his life as Lord John Russell), has 
been indicted for bigamy and will be tried by the house of 
lords. 

JoserH Cook, of Boston, well known in past years asa 
lecturer and author, died at his summer home, Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., onthe 25th ult., after a long illness, aged 63 years. 

DispaATCHES from St. Petersburg report thatin the province 


of Saratov, crops are killed by drought, and the impending 
famine may be as severe as the one a few years ago. 






*,* An Indulged Meeting will be held in the 
public school building, Ocean City, N. J., on 
First-days, at II a. m., until about the middle 
of the Ninth month. 

*,* A circular meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Centre, on First-day, Seventh 
month 14, I90I, to convene at 3 o’clock p. m. 

O. F. PassMorg, Clerk. 





*,* The Committee for the advancement of 
Friends’ Principles, of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, have arranged that the following meetings 
be visited during Seventh month : 

14. Amawalk. 

21. White Plains. 

28. Jericho. 

Friends generally are urged to make a special 
effort to attend these meetings. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

HENRY W. WILBuR, Chairman. 
Harry A. HAWKINS, Secretary. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be held in 
the meeting-house at Penn’s Manor on First- 
day, Seventh month 7, 1901, at 2.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Joel Borton. 
Subject, ‘‘ Temperance.’’ All are respectfully 
invited to attend. On behalf of Committee. 

SuSANNA RiIcH, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Sixth and Seventh months as follows : 
SEVENTH MonTH. 

7. Deer Creek, Pa. 

14. Fairfax, Va. 

21. Back Creek, Va., and Pipe Creek, Md. 

28. Drumore, Pa. 

ELIZABETH B. PAssMorE, Chairman. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- | 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may | 
open, has made the following appointments : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

7. Reading, II a. m. 

21. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

EIGHTH MONTH : 
4. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

AguiLa J. LInviL1, Clerk. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 


and Justice of the Supreme Court of | 


the Province. 
Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosepH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
$. W. COR 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


‘‘HENDERSON’S PICTURESQUE | 
GARDENS.”’ 

THIs is the title of a new and handsomely | 
illustrated garden book, for which we pre- | 
dict, as it becomes known, a wide distri- | 
bution among lovers of fine gardens and 
artistic home surroundings. There are | 
over three hundred fine illustrations in it, 
made from photographs taken in the pret- 
tiest gardens of the world, portraying | 
lawn, garden, and landscape effects, plant 
and tree groupings, decorative bedding, 
herbaceous gardens and borders, formal 
gardens, lawn gardens, Italian, Japanese, 
and English gardens, rock gardens, wild 
gardens, bog gardens, subtropical gar- 
dens, sunken and terrace gardens, rosari- 
ums, hardy ferneries, floral sundials, 
arbors, pergolas, summer-houses, arches, 
columns, festoons, etc., picturesquely 
draped with vines, as well as numerous 
other garden embellishments. 

The text matte., by Charles Henderson, 
entertainingly describes the various illus- 
trations, giving as well the names of such 
plants, trees, shrubs, bulbs, and seeds as 
are used to form the various combinations. 

The book is handsomely gotten up and 
certainly will prove suggestive of many | 
improvements and embellishments on 
established home grounds, and for those 
planning new lawns and gardens it must 
be of great value. It is published by the | 
well-known seedsmen and florists, Peter 
Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt 
street, New York. 


| 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S SPECIAL 
EXCURSION TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
special excursions to Buffalo on account of the | 
Pan-American Exposition, from Philadelphia 
and adjoining territory, ov July3 9, 18, 23, 31, 


| August 6, 15, 21, 27, September 5, 11, 17, and | 


| 26. Round-trip tickets, good going only on train 

leaving Philadelphia at 8.30 a. m., Harrisburg 
11.35 a. m., Sunbury 12.48 p.m _, Williamsport | 
1.50 p. m., Lock Haven 2.26 p. m., and on 
local trains connecting therewith, and good to | 
return on regular trains within seven days, | 


; including day of excursion, will be sold at rate | 
of $9.00 from Philadelphia, $3.40 from Harris- | 
burg, $9.80 from Trenton, $8.40 from Altoona, 
$9.00 from Lancaster, $9.00 from Reading, 
$10.00 from Winchester, and proportionate rates 
from other points. These tickets will not be 
| good in Pullman parlor or sleeping cars in either 
direction For specific time and rates, consult 
local ticket agents. 


REDUCED RATES TO CINCINNATI VIA 
THE PENNSYLVANIA’ RAIROAD, 
ACCOUNT CONVENTION OF UNITED 
SOCITIES OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
On account of the Convention of the United 

Societies of Christian Endeavor to be held in 

Cincinnati July 6 to 10, the Pennsylvania 

Railroad Company will sell July 4 to 6, from 

all stations on its line, excursion tickets to 

Cincinnati at one fare for the round trip. 

These tickets will be good for return passage, 
leaving ‘ incinnati not earlier than July 8, and 


| trains leaving New York at 9.25 a. m., 1.55 p. 
| a.m. and I2 25 p.m, 4.30p. m. and 8.50p. 
| m. daily, and leaving Pittsburg at 3.00 a m., 


| 7.30 a. m., and 8.00 a. m. daily; also on train 
| leaving New York at 10.10 a. m. week-days for 


| assigned on the Washington and Buffalo Day 


| American Exposition, Saturday, June 29, the 





not later than July 14. For specific rates and 
full information, apply to ticket agents. 





Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 






ili 





“VP HE plague of lamps is 





the breaking of chim- 







neys; but that can be avoided. 
Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top”’ 
or ‘“ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or 
trade-mark. 
are etched in the glass — 
‘MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 









“ pearled F nt @ 






Cylinder tops 









another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
r per chimneys, With it you can always order 

- right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
Ve mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 








Adar Macseth, Pittsburg’, Pa. 


$ 















PORTER SERVICE ON COACHES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TRAINS. 
The extension of porter service to the coaches 

on the principal trains of the Pennsylvania 

Railroad was begun several years ago, on 

account of the increasing popularity of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad standard coach with the 

American public. 

Such Pennsylvania Railroad porters, in addi- 
tion to the Pullman porters. have been in service 
between New York and Pittsburg on western 











m., 5.55 p m. daily, and Philadelphia at 8.40 







Washington and train leaving Washington at 
10.00 a. m. week-days for New York. 
Recently they have also been placed in 
service between Pittsburg and Indianapolis and 
Chicago via the Pan Handle Route, on trains 
leaving New York 1.55 p. m., Philadelphia 
4.30 p. m., daily, and leaving Chicago 10.05 
a. m., and Indianapolis 2.55 p. m. daily. 
Pennsylvania Railroad porters have just been 















Express, leaving Washington 7.50 a. m. daily 
and leaving Buffalo 9.00 a. m. daily. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad standard wide-vestibule coaches, 
containing washstands, have also been added 
to the equipment of these trains. 







PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SPECIAL 
EXCURSION TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, ACCOUNT PHILADEL- 
PHIA DAY. 


On account of Philadelphia Day at the Pan- 









Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run special 
excursions to Buffalo from Philadelphia and 
adjoining territory on June 27 and 28. Round- 
trip tickets, good going only on train leaving 
Philadelphia at 8.30 and Harrisburg at 11.35 
a.m. on June 27 and 28, and on local trains 
connecting therewith, and good to return on 
regular trains until July 6, inclusive, will be sold 
at rate of $9.25 from Philadelphia, Reading, 
Lancaster, and Trenton; $8.40 from Harris- 
burg ; $7.25 from Altoona, via Tyrone ; $10.00 
from Wilmington and points on Delaware 
Division; $9.95 from Bordentown; $10.50 
from Atlantic City; and proportionate rates 
from intermediate stations. These tickets will 
not be good in parlor or sleeping cars in either 
direction. For specific time and rates, consult 
local ticket agents. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


| 


(Southeast Corner) 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, | 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., 


PETER WRIGHT4SONS| 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities | 
a Specialty 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 
REAL ESTATE, | 
1209.-10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson 


Ne , 


Interest allowed on | 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ristown 


$2,000 


Vifice, 39 E. Main Street 


FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN 
YEAR MORTGAGE secured on 
480-acre farm in Labette County, Kansas Worth 
$13,000. Excellent Bond. Other mortgages as well 
secured in amounts from $s if Negotiated by 
TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO 

For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


503 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 | 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine ‘Street, Phila. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street | 


‘‘OF course, Maggie, if you intend to 
get married, that is your business,’’ said | 
the mistress to her cook; ‘‘but you) 
mustn't forget that marriage is a very 
serious matter.’’ ‘‘ Yes, ma’m ; I know 
it is sometimes,’ replied the domestic, 
‘* but maybe I'll have better luck than 
you did.’’—[Chicago Evening Post. ] 


A SPECIAL cable dispatch from London | 
to a large daily paper says that a new 
fashion has been set in England by Queen 
Alexandra. 
driving she always has one of her grand- 
children on her lap, so now every fashion- 


FRIENDS’ 


| 


| Eighth month 19. 


Morgan Bunting 


| Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


When the Queen goes out | 





able matron, when riding in her carriage 
on Rotten Row, has a baby on her knee; 
if she has none of her own she borrows 
one for the occasion. 


INTELLIGENCER, 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


AcTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


409 Chestnut Street. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


|The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
SAS. WING: 

ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant zrest OF 

G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


Yearly Meetings. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
( Ministers and Elders, 17th.) 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. | 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th. ) | 


— ——— nines | 


Arthur Shrigiey | 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY | 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Stree.s, hossseetinactaredacms Pa. 


CHARLES BURTOK, -- 


Practical House ari Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 174 Woodstock Sureet, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te 


«125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 ane St 


CARPENTERS, BuILpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. | 


Tioga 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-. T- Law, 


Estates, Claim: , Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


~ DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 


1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


| 
| 
| 


Couvanrua ; STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tohanie interests discarded. 
GEO. B. CO. K, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 


Law, Science, 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
1g Whitehall Street, New York City. 


months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 


| boys ; 


Vice President, T. ae. ee Vice President and Act 
Manager of Insurance Department, Pring ROB. 
TROT BARTON TOWNS 

TH; Saretary, Cc. WALTER BORTON 


HBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


END; Assistant Actuary, ‘AVID 


Neglige Madras Shirts 


Made of Aberfoyle Madras, of 
exactly the same quality as that used 
in $100 shirts; in a great variety of 
this season’s prettiest patterns ; full 
size, and neatly finished with white 
neckband; all sizes for men and 
one of the greatest shirt 
values we have ever offered 
| —special at » 45¢e 


White Shirt Waists 


About twelve hundred, in the 
latest styles, with fronts of exquisite 
! embroidery or dainty tucks. Backs 
are tucked or plaited; bishop sleeves; 
tucked collar and cuffs. The sale 
will begin with all regular sizes. 
Nearly all of these waists sell regu- 


larly at $2.00 and $2.25; 
they will go quickly at $1.25 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
| | Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 

| ATTORNEY-AT- a sai 

| 623 Walnut Street iladelphia, 
| Ovviczs: s: | Kmbler, Montgomery Co., Pa, 











CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 





Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


E. W. ALLEN, 


1218 O Street, Lincotn, Neprasxa_ 
React Estate anp Loans. Collection of rent 
ment of tax, attending to repairs for non-resident 
aspecialty. Reference furnished. 





Undertaker 
eo 2% almer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
1¢iephone 2-29-38-D. 


- 





